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The  past  few  months  have  seen  the  deaths 
of  two  of  OISE's  most  distinguished  fac- 
ulty members,  Dr.  Roby  Kidd  (on  March 
21)  and  Dr.  Wilfred  Wees  (on  May  21). 


Floby  Kidd  Wilfred  Wees 


Roby  Kidd  (born  1915)  was  Canada's 
foremost  scholar  in  the  realm  of  Adult 
Education.  He  was  instrumental  in  devel- 
oping the  Canadian  Association  for  Adult 
Education  and  the  International  Council 
for  Adult  Education,  of  which  he  was 
Secretary  General.  He  joined  OISE, 
shortly  after  its  establishment,  in  1966 
as  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Adult 
Education,  and  since  1972,  he  continued 
as  Professor  in  the  Department.  In 
1975,  he  was  awarded  the  Order  of 
Canada,  and  he  also  held  six  honorary 
doctorates.  Roby  was  highly  regarded 
by  scholars  and  students  around 
the  world. 


Wilf  Wees  (born  1899)  moved  in  the 
1930s  from  Alberta  to  Ontario  where  he 
became  vice-president  of  the  publishing 
firm  of  W.J.  Gage  Ltd.  On  joining  OISE 
in  1968,  he  was  initially  involved  in  Field 
Development  activities  (including  the  cre- 
ation of  this  journal)  and  latterly  worked 
out  of  the  Department  of  Curriculum. 

Wilf  was  a prolific  writer,  with  provocative 
and  unconventional  views  about  education. 
He  was  regular  correspondent  on  Monday 
Morning,  and  his  best  known  book  — 
Nobody  Can  Teach  Anyone  Anything  — 
was  published  by  Doubleday  in  1971. 
Some  couple  of  years  ago,  he  retired  to 
Denman  Island  of  the  B.C.  coast. 
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EVOLUTION 


CREATIONISM 


R.  H Stinson, 

Western  Ontario  Centre, 

OISE,  London 

Should  creationism  be  taught  in  history  and 
biology  classes  in  the  public  schools  of 
London,  Ontario?  This  question  was 
brought  to  the  London  Board  of  Education 
in  November  1981  by  David  Herbert,  a 
history  teacher  in  a London  secondary 
school.  He  argued  that  ‘both  creationism 
and  evolution  are  based  on  faith  and 
operate  from  a religious  or  metaphysical 
base  within  a framework  of  well-defined 
assumptions.  ’ He  stated  that  many  parents 
feel  their  religious  views  are  not  being 
fairly  handled  in  the  schools  and  that,  in 
fairness  to  students,  creationism  and 
Darwin’s  theory  of  evolution  should 
receive  equal  treatment. 


The  program  committee  of  the  London 
Board  reacted  quickly  and  framed  three 
recommendations : 

1.  That  a letter  be  sent  to  the  Ministry  of 
Education  urging  the  review  of  Circular  14 
books  dealing  with  the  question  of  origins 
and  development  of  life  to  ensure  ( a fair 
and  equitable  account  of  the  creationist 
position  so)^  that  all  theories  are  fairly 
represented  to  students  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  school  panels. 

2.  That  the  London  Board  encourage  all 
teachers  to  use  books  which  reflect  all 
viewpoints  with  reference  to  the  origins 
and  development  of  life. 

3.  That  the  administration  encourage  staff 
awareness  of  the  alternatives  regarding  the 
origins  and  development  of  life . 


Within  one  week  of  the  first  reporting  of 
these  motions,  a public  controversy  began 
in  London  which  resulted,  over  the  next 
month,  in  some  forty  articles  in  the  local 
newspaper.  Almost  three-quarters  of  these 
were  letters  to  the  editor;  the  remainder 
included  editorials,  board  reports,  analyses 
by  staff  writers,  and  a cartoon.  In  addition, 
two  packed  public  meetings  were  held  by 
the  London  School  Board,  and  CFPL  TV 
arranged  a TV  panel  between  opposing 
points  of  view.  Into  the  controversy  came 
many  people:  parents,  teachers,  scientists, 
and  clergy.  The  London  Free  Press  kept 
the  matter  interesting  with  such  headlines 
as  ‘Fact  or  Fantasy:  Professors  Oppose 
Genesis  in  Classroom’  and  ‘Creation 
Theory  Wins  First  Debate.’  At  the  final 
Board  meeting,  the  trustee  who  had 
originally  sponsored  the  motions  said,  ‘I 
feel  like  a pyromaniac  who  spilled 
gasoline  on  a smouldering  fire.’  When  put 
to  the  final  vote,  motions  1 and  2 were 
strongly  defeated  (16  to  1),  while  motion  3 
was  barely  defeated  (9  to  8). 

In  the  course  of  the  month-long  debate, 
many  issues  arose  and  became  entangled. 
The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  attempt  to 
sort  out  and  clarify  points  of  view  which 
appeared  in  London  and  continue  to  arise 
periodically  in  school  boards  across 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  For  the 
most  part,  only  the  published  letters, 
articles,  and  editorials  in  the  London  Free 
Press  of  Nov.  12  to  Dec.  18,  1981,  have 
been  used  as  the  basis  of  discussion,  for 
these  are  in  print  and  can  be  checked.  In 
addition,  reference  is  made  to  a letter  from 
David  Herbert  published  earlier  in  the  year 
in  the  newsletter  of  the  Ontario  Secondary 
School  Teachers’  Federation,  Region  4, 
London. 

The  original  issue  in  London  seemed  to 
be  whether  creationism  should  be  taught 
(presumably  in  science  classes)  as  an 
alternative  theory  of  origins  along  with  the 
present  teaching  about  evolution.  Basic  to 
the  debate  was  the  need  of  the  supporters 
of  each  position  to  be  clear  about  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  ‘creationism’  and 
‘evolution.’  Although  much  more  energy  in 
the  debate  was  spent  in  criticizing  the 
other’s  position  rather  than  in  defining  the 
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proponent’s  own,  it  is  possible  to  extract 
some  definition  of  these  complex  terms 
from  the  correspondence. 

What  Was  Said  About  Creationism 
Almost  half  the  letters  were  from  supor- 
ters  of  creationism.  In  a majority  of  these, 
it  is  stated  or  implied  that  creationism  is  a 
belief  that  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  in 
the  Bible  provides  a sufficient  explanation 
for  the  origin  of  the  universe,  and  of  the 
Earth,  and  of  the  plant,  animal,  and  human 
life  upon  it.  As  an  example,  the  following 
statement  is  taken  from  a letter  in  which  a 
correspondent  describes  what  he  says  is  a 
commonly  held  creationist  belief: 

‘It  is  my  guess  that  most  creationists 
believe  that  between  the  first  and  second 
verse  of  Genesis,  chapter  1,  an  unrecorded 
catastrophe  took  place  causing  the  whole 
scene  to  become  waste  and  void,  with  total 
darkness  covering  the  earth  and  the 
waters.  We  can  only  conjecture  as  to  the 
real  cause  of  such  chaos.  At  some  period 
the  spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  earth 
with  a creative  power,  bringing  back  its  life 
and  scenic  beauty.’  (London  Free  Press, 
Nov.  30) 

The  last  sentence  presumably  refers  to  the 
six  days  of  creation  as  described  in  the 
succeeding  verses  of  Genesis  1. 

Other  creationist  letters  introduced  more 
details,  some  of  which  varied.  There 
appeared  to  be  a difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  was  present  before  the  ‘void.’  While 
the  above  letter  suggests  there  was 
something  present  (viz.  ‘the  whole  scene’), 
David  Herbert  stated  that  ‘God  by 
supernatural  means  created  ex  nihilo  (out 
of  nothing)  the  universe  and  all  living 
things  in  six  days.’ 

The  time  at  which  creation  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  also  varied  among  the 
creationist  letters.  More  than  one  placed  it 
at  about  10,(KX)  years  ago,  but  others 
extended  this  to  millions  and  even  billions 
of  years.  The  first  correspondent  quoted 
above  noted  that  ‘the  time  period  of  that 
first  creation  and  the  time  period  between 
destruction  and  recreation  is  unknown  to 
science  and  to  creationists  alike.’  No 
correspondent  mentioned  the  second  chap- 
ter of  Genesis  in  which  there  appears  to  be 
a different  story  of  origins,  with  man 
coming  before  the  plants  and  animals 
rather  than  after  them. 

Besides  the  acceptance  of  Genesis  as  a 
factual  account  of  origins,  there  is  a second 
fundamental  tenet  of  creationist  belief,  as 
David  Herbert  pointed  out  in  his  earlier 
letter  — namely  ‘catastrophism  or  the 
acceptance  of  a universal  flood.’  This  was 
not  an  issue  in  the  November  debate  in 
London,  but  it  deserves  mention  since  it  is 
critical  to  the  creationist  denial  that  we  can 
draw  conclusions  about  the  Earth  before 
about  8,(XX)  years  ago.  Herbert  stated: 

The  existence  of  some  220 flood  narratives 
throughout  the  entire  world,  even  in  the 
remote  Pacific  Islands,  have  long  baffled 


historians.  A statistical  analysis  of  these 
flood  traditions,  which  gives  additional 
credence  to  the  historicity  of  the  biblical 
account,  has  revealed:  95  per  cent  say 
there  was  a universal  flood;  88  per  cent 
mention  a favoured  family;  70  per  cent 
indicate  survival  by  a boat;  9 per  cent 
specifically  indicate  eight  persons  saved. 
(OSSTF  Newsletter  Four  Front,  London, 
May,  1981} 

Herbert  noted  the  similarity  of  the  above  to 
the  biblical  account.  He  went  on  to  point 
out  that  it  probably  occurred  some  8,000 
years  ago  and  that  it  was  succeeded  by  the 
‘rapid  emergence  of  the  early  civilizations 
like  Sumer  and  Egypt  with  their  highly 
sophisticated  technology  and  religious 
beliefs.’ 

Two  points  are  made  about  the  flood. 

The  first  (referred  to  above)  is  that  it 
reduced  humanity  to  a few  persons  from 
which  the  present-day  spread  of  human- 
kind has  come.  The  second  is  that  the 
biblical  flood  caused  a fundamental  change 
in  the  nature  of  the  geological  structure 
and  physical  processes  of  the  Earth.  David 
Herbert  notes: 

The  biblical  account  indicates  that  the  Earth 
was  completely  surrounded  by  an  invisible 
watery  canopy,  giving  the  universal  tropi- 
cal effect;  thus  the  environmental  condi- 
tions following  the  flood  would  have  been 
greatly  altered.  Consequently,  the 
evolutionary  assumption  of  uniformitarian- 
ism  — the  major  underpinning  of  all 
radiometric  dating  — is  spurious.  (Four 
Front,  May,  1981) 

He  means  I think,  that  we  cannot  use 
present-day  processes  — e.g.,  the  way 
rocks  are  formed  or  the  way  radiation 
behaves  — to  make  any  inferences  about 
the  state  of  the  Earth  beyond  some  8,000 
years  ago.  According  to  creationist  belief, 
the  present  appearance  of  the  Earth  is  the 
result  of  the  flood  and  of  changes  which 
have  occurred  since  then. 

In  a majority  of  the  creationist  letters, 
the  belief  in  Genesis  as  a factual  account  of 
origins  linked  creationism  firmly  to  the 
Bible.  There  were  some  letters,  however, 
which  went  beyond  this  to  state  that  the 
Genesis  account  had  a scientific  basis.  One 
correspondent  noted  that  creationism  was 
based  on  ‘sound  observation  and  factual 
evidence,’  another  that  ‘special  creation 
theory’  had  gained  much  acceptance  in  the 
last  decade  and  could  stand  on  its  scientific 
merits,  well  supported  by  present-day 
scientific  investigation.  Finally,  there  was 
reference  to  a growing  body  of  creationist 
literature. 

To  complete  this  very  brief  picture  of 
creationism,  how  did  those  who  supported 
evolution  view  it?  Most  of  these  letters, 
editorials,  and  staff  articles  agreed  with  the 
view  of  a majority  of  the  creationists  — 
namely,  that  creationism  relied  for  its 
authority  on  the  Book  of  Genesis;  they  felt 
it  was  a religious  belief  supported  by 
biblical  text.  A few  of  the  letters  added  that 
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it  was  a particular  interpretation  of 
Genesis,  and  two  church  members  de- 
scribed it,  in  fact,  as  being  narrow  and 
literalist.  A final  point,  which  was  made 
strongly,  was  that  creationism  was  not  a 
science. 


What  Was  Said  About  Evolution 
Almost  as  many  letters  appeared  in  support^ 
of  evolution  as  of  creationism,  but  most  of.; 
these  correspondents  wrote  about  evolu- 
tion  not  in  terms  of  what  it  is  but  in  terms 
of  its  status  as  a scientific  theory.  Two 
London  Free  Press  editorials  made  a point 
of  describing  evolution  as  ‘a  scientific 
theory  based  on  physical  evidence  and  a 
growing  body  of  scholarly  deduction’  and,  ^ 
again,  as  ‘a  scientific  theory,  the  broad 
outlines  of  which  are  clearly  established, 
which  is  constantly  being  modified  by  newj 
information.  Refining  and  elaborating  on 
the  evolution  theory  will  go  on  for 
centuries.’ 

One  correspondent,  however,  went  into 
more  detail  on  the  meaning  of  the  term.  He  j 
said: 


There  are  two  distinct  meanings  of  the 
term  evolution;  (a)  the  general  notion  that' 
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The  frustrations  of  a school  board  meeting. 

. 

life  has  evolved,  through  different  forms, 
many  of  which  are  now  extinct,  over  a 
period  in  excess  of  a billion  years,  and  ( b) 
specific  hypotheses  on  how  the  process 
works.  Among  scientists,  only  the  latter  is 
referred  to  as  'evolutionary  theory.  ’ The 
former  is  regarded  as  a scientific  fact  as 
well  established  as  the  existence  of  the 
atom  or  gravitation.  (LFP,  Dec.  3) 

A second  letter  pointed  out  that  evolution 
was  still  going  on,  stating  that: 

We  see  (evolution)  occurring  in  nature  and 
in  the  laboratory.  To  some  extent  we  can 
direct  it  by  imposing  selection  conditions 

I (‘survival  of  the  fittest’)  that  select  for  the 
type  of  organism  we  want  ( a non- 
pathogenic  tuberculosis  bacterium,  for 
example).  (LFP,  Dec.  1) 

The  above  discussion  was  concerned 
mainly  with  the  evolution  of  living  forms. 
Evolution  on  a cosmological  scale  — that 
is,  beginning  with  the  origin  of  the  universe 
— was  not  touched  upon  to  any  appreci- 
able extent  in  the  letters.  The  London  Free 
Press,  however,  printed  an  account  by  a 
syndicated  columnist,  George  Will,  who 


placed  evolution  more  in  the  context  of  a 
total  creation.  He  enlarged  the  time  scale 
(of  evolution)  by  taking  its  beginning  back 
to  ‘the  big  bang  — or,  if  you  prefer,  to 
creation’  — presently  estimated  at  some 
18  billion  years  ago. 

The  creationists  had  a good  deal  to  say 
about  evolution.  Two  correspondents  dis- 
tinguished micro-evolution  from  macro- 
evolution. They  believed  in  micro- 
evolution (‘variation  within  the  species’) 
but  not  in  macro-evolution  (defined  as  ‘the 
random,  chance  movement,  or  change, 
upward  (?)  from  one  less  complex  species 
to  another  more  complex  species  over  eons 
of  time;  or  simply  amoeba  to  man  via 
mutation  and  natural  selection’). 

Several  creationist  letters  described 
evolution  as  non-scientific  insofar  as  it  was 
not  predictive  and  not  testable.  In  fact,  for 
this  reason,  the  term  ‘model’  was  used 
several  times  for  both  evolution  and 
creationism  as  descriptions  of  the  origin  of 
the  universe.  David  Herbert  described 
evolution  as  having  ‘a  firm  religious  basis 
and  an  inherent  value  system.’  And 
another  creationist  correspondent  re- 
marked that  ‘Evolutionism  has  been 
elevated  to  a status  that  is  unparalleled  in 


history.  It’s  all-pervasive.  It  is  the  basic  or 
a basic  view  of  looking  at  economics, 
social  history,  developmental  biology 
(where  it  began),  religion  itself  and  indeed 
most  areas  of  modern  civilization.  ’ 

The  Two  Positions 

From  all  of  the  above,  what  positions 
appeared  to  have  been  taken  by  the 
supporters  of  evolution  and  of  creation  in 
the  London  debate? 

The  supporters  of  evolution  seem  to  be 
saying: 

1.  There  are  two  meanings  to  the  term 
‘evolution.’  The  first  meaning  includes  the 
notion  that  life  has  evolved  and  is 
displayed  as  an  historical  sequence  of 
forms;  the  second  meaning  has  to  do  with 
hypotheses  as  to  how  evolution  works. 

2.  Evolution  has  a firm  scientific  basis. 

The  historical  record  is  a scientific  fact.  The 
hypotheses  about  the  way  it  works  are 
scientific  hypotheses  which  have  been  and 
are  being  tested  continually.  No  theory  is 
complete  in  all  its  details,  including 
evolution,  but  the  world-wide  scientific 
community  has  accepted  it. 
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3.  Creationism  is  not  a science.  It  is  linked 
directly  to  the  biblical  text  of  Genesis  — a 
religious,  not  a scientific,  account  of 
origins. 

The  supporters  of  creationism  seem  to  be 
saying: 

1.  The  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  the  basic 
authority  statement  on  the  creation  of  the 
universe  and  all  that  is  in  it.  Genesis  does 
not  err  in  any  way,  although  it  may  require 
interpretation.  The  story  of  the  flood  in 
Genesis  (Chapters  6 to  9)  is  also  a factual 
statement  of  a world-wide  catastrophe 
which  reduced  humanity  to  eight  persons 
and  which  radically  altered  such  funda- 
mental physical  processes  as  the  rate  of 
radioactive  decay;  consequently  we  cannot 
make  inferences  about  the  history  of  the 
Earth  and  the  universe  beyond  some  8,000 
years  ago. 

2.  The  creationist  account  is  not  testable 
and  therefore  should  be  considered  a 
‘model’  rather  than  a scientific  theory. 
(Some  creationists  felt  it  was  a scientific 
theory,  termed  ‘special  creation,  ’ and 
could  stand  on  its  own  — presumably  apart 
from  Genesis.) 

3.  Evolution  cannot  adequately  explain 
certain  major  findings  about  the  historical 
sequence  of  life.  Furthermore,  it  is  not 
scientific  because  it  is  neither  testable  (‘in 
the  laboratory’)  nor  predictive.  Therefore, 
it  too  should  be  considered,  like 
creationism,  a model. 

The  Problem  of  Communication 
Throughout  the  letters,  the  use  of  complex 
terms,  relationships,  and  arguments  con- 
tinually occurred.  Model,  faith,  myth, 
hypothesis,  metaphysics,  and  theory  were 
among  the  terms  used.  Several  have  more 
than  one  meaning.  All  need  definition. 
Complex  relationships  were  put  forward  in 
attempts  to  explain  which  came  first, 
earthworms  or  soil,  flowers  or  bees. 
Arguments  hinged  on  the  meaning  of  such 
concepts  as  the  spontaneous  generation  of 
life,  the  role  of  chance  in  evolution,  and 
the  presence  or  not  of  a prime  mover  in  the 
universe.  How  does  a committee  sift 
through  such  material,  all  of  which  requires 
clarification? 

Added  to  the  complexity  of  the  informa- 
tion was  the  strong  emotional  attachment 
to  positions  taken.  As  often  happens  in 
debates  between  strongly  held  points  of 
view,  the  exchange  grew  bitter  around  the 
fringes.  The  authorities  of  both  sides  were 
called  in  question.  Shots  were  taken  at  the 
credibility  of  the  Bible  and  of  science. 
Somewhat  strangely,  each  side  accused  the 
other  of  the  danger  of  suppressing  inquiry. 
Those  who  saw  creationism  as  an  attack 
upon  the  integrity  of  modern  science  felt 
that  this  could  undermine  the  thrust  of 
scientific  discovery  and  even  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  technology.  Those  who 
felt  that  creationism  should  be  taught  in  the 


schools  deplored  the  fact  that  those  (such 
as  scientists)  who  espoused  inquiry  could 
be  seen  as  wanting  to  suppress  discussion 
of  alternate  points  of  view. 

The  Issues 

From  all  of  the  above,  two  issues  stand 
out: 

(1)  Is  creationism  scientific  and  therefore 
admissible  to  the  science  class?  — 
According  to  the  scientists,  it  is  not.  As 
one  pointed  out,  it  is  not  enough  for 
supporters  of  creationism  to  say  it  is  an 
hypothesis  or  an  alternative  point  of  view. 
In  order  for  it  to  be  called  a science,  it 
must  be  an  hypothesis  which  comes  under 
scrutiny,  which  has  observable  evidence  to 
back  it  up,  and  which  can  be  modified  — in 
other  words,  it  can  be  tested  in  some  way. 
However,  the  letters  of  those  supporting 
creation  suggest  that  their  evidence  is  not 
based  on  observation  but  on  a literal 
interpretation  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  a 
particular  authority.  There  is  also  a strong 
feeling  that  this  interpretation  must  be 
accepted  as  it  is  — that  is,  it  is  not 
modifiable  and  is  probably  not  testable. 
Whether  one  can  make  predictions  from 
creation  theory  and  test  these  is  not  even 
mentioned.  So,  on  the  basis  of  the  above 
definition,  it  seems  quite  clear  that 
creationism,  as  it  has  been  presented  in 
this  discussion,  is  not  a science  but  is  more 
akin  to  a belief.  As  such,  it  does  not  seem 
reasonable  to  include  it  as  an  alternative 
scientific  belief  regarding  the  origins  of  life. 

(2)  Should  creationism  be  taught  in  the 
public  schools  at  all?  — There  was,  of 
course,  much  support  for  this  from  those 
on  the  creationism  side  that  it  should,  even 
to  the  point  of  asking  not  only  for  fair  but 
also  for  equal  treatment.  Then,  too,  from 
those  on  the  evolution  side,  there  were  a 
number  of  letters  which  supported  the  idea 
of  discussion  about  origins  of  life  being 
included  in  appropriate  school  subject 
matter  (but  not  as  science).  In  most  cases, 
the  latter  supporters  wanted  to  broaden  the 
idea  of  creationism  to  include  points  of 
view  additional  to  the  Book  of  Genesis. 

However,  the  editorials  and  the  educa- 
tion staff  writer  of  the  London  Free  Press 
saw  this  issue  in  a different  light.  The  latter 
wrote: 

It  is  only  when  one  looks  at  the  history  of  a 
long  and  agonizing  debate  in  Ontario  on 
the  subject  of  religious  education  and  at 
the  Provincial  Education  Act  itself  that  one 
realizes  just  how  mischievous  is  the 
London  Board  of  Education  Program 
Committee’s  current  debate  on  creationism 
and  whether  it  deserves  fair  and  equitable 
treatment  in  the  school  curriculum. 

The  Education  Act,  which  has  always 
sought  safe  ground  in  its  public  school 
regulations,  specifically  states  in  its 
elementary  teaching  guidelines  on  religious 
education,  that  ‘issues  of  controversial  or 


sectarian  nature  shall  be  avoided.  ’ 

Yet  the  Program  Committee’s  recommen- 
dations, which  come  before  the  Board  as  a 
whole  for  voting  Tuesday  night,  clearly  * 
appear  to  support  the  minority  viewpoint  of  | 
a literalist  group  of  Christians  who  believe  < 
the  biblical  account  of  the  creation  of  the  * 
Earth  and  mankind  is  not  receiving  fair 
and  equitable  time  alongside  Charles 
Darwin’s  evolutionary  theories.  Any  pre- 
tense that  the  Board  has  heard  any  other 
viewpoint  than  that  of  the  evangelical  right 
is  hopelessly  naive.  (LFP,  Dec.  14) 

Such  a statement  raised  the  question  as  to 
who  really  were  the  antagonists  in  the 
debate.  Indeed,  there  seemed  to  be  two 
debates:  one  between  supporters  of  evolu- 
tion and  supporters  of  creationism  as  to 
whether  creationism  could  be  scientific;  the 
other  between  those  who  took  the  Genesis 
account  of  creation  literally  and  those  who 
did  not.  This  last  group,  which  contained 
many  religious  people  and  modern  au- 
thorities on  the  Bible,  did  not  present  a 
strong  public  case  for  a different  inter- 
pretation of  Genesis  in  the  London  dis- 
cussion. If  it  had,  there  might  have  been  no 
basis  for  the  controversy  over  the  scientific 
status  of  creationism. 

What  Can  a School  Board  Do? 

1.  Be  prepared  to  listen  patiently  to  much 
information,  some  of  it  technical,  much  of  . 
it  subject  to  personal  interpretation,  most 

of  it  presented  from  stron^y  opposing 
points  of  view. 

2.  Obtain'  information  as  to  the  status  of  ^ 

the  Genesis  account  of  origins.  To  do  this,  ,, 

one  should  seek  a theological  authority  j 
able  to  state  whether  or  not  Genesis  is  ^ 
indeed  a factual  account.  If  this  is  a body 

of  clergy,  it  is  important  that  such  a group  j 
be  representative.  1 

3.  Obtain  information  on  present  scientific  1 

thinking  about  the  history  of  the  universe  J 
and  the  Earth  and  life  upon  it.  Since  the  ; 

authority  here  would  be  the  scientific  J 

community,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  ^ 
approach  the  dean  of  science  of  a college 
or  university  to  designate  staff  who  could  i| 
offer  opinion.  I 

4.  Do  hold  public  meetings.  Feelings  run 
high  and  they  must  be  given  a hearing. 

5.  Do  «£>/ rely  on  a debate  or  a panel  for 
adequate  information.  Information  comes 
too  quickly,  it  needs  interpretation,  and  the  ; 
participants  can  easily  talk  past  one 
another  in  the  heat  of  discussion. 

6.  Whatever  the  outcome,  make  provision 

in  the  school  curriculum  for  adequate 
discussion  of  the  issue  of  origins  should  it 
be  raised  by  students.  It  was  evident  in  all 
letters  in  the  London  controversy,  from 
supporters  of  both  creation  and  evolution, 
that  discussion  in  the  schools  should  not  be 
suppressed.  □ 4 

Note  I 

1 . Omitted  in  final  motion.  f 
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MY 

EDUCATIONAL 

PHILOSOPHY: 

The  less 
said 
about  it 
the  better 


Carl  Bereiter, 
OISE 


Throughout  this  century,  verbal  battles 
have  raged  over  the  right  way  to  educate 
children.  Much  of  the  oratory  has  pitted 
one  position,  avowed  by  the  speaker, 
against  another  position,  avowed  by  no 
one.  This  other  position  is  a polemical 
ghost. 

Child-centered  education  has  been  de- 
fended against  teacher-centered  education; 
meaningful  learning  against  rote  learning; 
the  difference  theory  against  the  deficit 
theory;  the  view  of  the  child  as  an  active 
learner  against  the  view  of  the  child  as  an 
empty  jug  waiting  to  be  filled  with 
knowledge.  One  can  find  no  end  of 
literature  generated  by  defenders  of  child- 
centered  education,  meaningful  learning, 
cultural  differences,  and  the  active  learner, 
but  scarcely  a word  from  the  defenders  of 
teacher-centered  education  or  rote  learn- 
ing, from  the  deficit  theorists  and  empty- 
jug  theorists.  Perhaps  they  are  all  out  there 
silently  awaiting  the  moment  to  speak  up.  I 
doubt  it,  though.  Having  myself  been 
publicly  labelled  with  all  four  of  these 
ghostly  positions,  I should  think  that  if 
there  were  a great  number  of  adherents 
lurking  about,  one  of  them  would  surely  at 
some  time  have  come  up  to  me  in  a dim 
corridor  and  whispered,  T’m  on  your  side.’ 
Not  one  ever  has,  from  which  I conclude 
that  they  don’t  exist.  I know  for  sure  that  I 
don’t  exist  — not  the  I who  has  been 
identified  with  all  those  damnable  theories, 
that  is.  I don’t  believe  in  teacher-centered 
education,  rote  learning,  or  the  empty  jug 
theory  — and  as  for  the  deficit  theory.  I’ve 
never  been  able  to  tell  it  from  the 
difference  theory,  which  isn’t  surprising, 
since  they  were  invented  by  the  same 
people. 


One  time  a friend  of  mine,  for  a joke, 
began  a speech  to  a group  of  early 
childhood  educators  by  saying,  T teach 
part  of  the  child.’  She  was  hissed.  The 
amount  of  venom  and  intellectual  energy 
wasted  in  protecting  education  from  non- 
existent and  scarcely  imaginable  theories  is 
appalling.  Ghosts  carried  over  from  past 
polemics  make  rational  discussion  impos- 
sible, divert  attention  from  real  tasks  and 
issues,  and  make  ideological  enemies  out 
of  people  who  could  be  working  coopera- 
tively to  solve  the  formidable  problems  of 
the  real  educational  world. 

Practicing  educators,  I find,  often  have 
philosophical  views  that  play  an  important 
part  in  organizing  and  giving  direction  to 
their  professional  lives.  Although  they  may 
draw  on  popular  notions,  these  philosophi- 
cal views  tend  to  be  highly  individualized, 
attuned  to  the  temperament  and  character 
of  the  person.  Such  philosophical  views  are 
worth  sharing,  I believe,  but  they  are  not 
something  to  argue  about.  They  are 
something  to  be  understood  and  appre- 
ciated. And,  if  you  don’t  like  what  a person 
does,  the  last  way  to  change  it  would  be  by 
attacking  the  person’s  philosophy. 

Education  professors,  on  the  other  hand, 
often  hold  philosophical  views  that  seem  to 
bear  no  relation  to  their  personalities  or 
conduct.  These  views  have  no  apparent 
function  other  than  to  provide  something  to 
discourse  about  and,  of  course,  education 
professors  do  discourse  at  length  about 
their  and  other  professors’  views.  This  is 
called  discussing  issues.  A whole  academic 
etiquette  has  grown  up  around  it.  It  is 
considered  impolite  for  education  profes- 
sors to  criticize  one  another’s  work,  but 
they  are  at  liberty  to  attack  one  another’s 
philosophical  positions  mercilessly.  How- 
ever, what  is  one  to  do  with  the  cowardly 
professor  who  refuses  to  announce  a 
philosophical  position?  Why,  invent  a 
philosophy  that  you  suspect  the  person 
might  be  harboring  and  then  attack  the 
philosophy.  That  is  the  main  source  of 
polemical  ghosts. 

There  are  a great  many  education 
professors  who  try  to  avoid  this  pseudo- 
philosophical  claptrap.  Some  of  them  are  at 
work  on  real  theories.  Many  others  are  at 
work  on  practical  problems.  Some  of  them 
are  even  at  work  on  philosophical  prob- 
lems. All  of  them  are  likely  to  have 
personal  philosophies  that  guide  them,  but 
they  do  not  spend  much  time  proclaiming 
their  personal  philosophies  to  the  world. 
They  would  rather  talk  about  their  work. 
Unfortunately,  this  makes  them  vulnerable 
to  the  assignment  of  ghost  theories.  As  a 
result,  the  educational  world  is  unlikely  to 
know  of  their  work.  The  educational  world 
will  know  of  them,  if  at  all,  only  by  the 
fictitious  ideological  labels  that  the  ghost- 
makers  have  pinned  to  their  backs. 

I am  one  of  those  who  would  prefer  to  be 
known  by  his  work.  My  personal 
philosophy  is  pretty  middle-of-the  road. 
‘Constructive’  is  its  key  word.  That’s  all  I 
feel  like  saying  about  it.D 
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Laird  O'Brien 


Dear  Ken, 

This  is  a much  more  difficult  letter  to  write 
than  I expected.  I’m  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge that  you  have  grown  up  and  I have 
grown  older.  Although  I may  appear 
somewhat  weathered  on  the  outside,  I 
don’t  feel  any  different  than  I did  23  years 
eigo  when  I came  out  of  university,  and 
that,  at  least,  pleases  me. 

When  you  phoned  from  Vancouver  to 
talk  about  the  merits  of  hiking  through 
Europe  or  going  to  university,  I was 
relieved  that  the  choice  was  yours,  not 
mine.  If  I were  19,  I’m  not  sure  which  road 
I would  take.  But  since  you’ve  chosen  the 
academic  route,  I want  to  pass  along  a few 
personal  observations  about  the  pleasures 
and  perils  of  university  life.  As  you  might 
expect,  I prefer  to  put  them  on  paper.  (A 
gem  can  be  lost  in  dinnertime  babble;  this 
way  I may  linger  on,  if  only  in  a bottom 
drawer  with  your  socks.) 

As  I sit  here,  mulling  over  the  weighty 
side  of  university  life  and  recalling  my  own 
four  years,  the  memories  that  drift  back  are 
not  the  serious  ones  — but  instead,  an 
American  flag  hoisted  high  on  the  girls’ 
residence  in  the  dead  of  night;  Laura  Gill’s 
pumpkin  pies;  the  monstrous,  coal-black 
’36  Chev  that  three  of  us  bought  and  our 
efforts  to  abandon  the  dying  beast;  a 
boardinghouse  landlady  who  insisted  on 
leaving  delicately  scratched  notes:  ‘Please 
do  not  sit  on  your  bed.  Beds  are  for  sleeping 
in  . . .’ 

Please  forgive  my  momentary  lapses  into 
life  before  radial  tires  and  Alice  Cooper. 

As  with  driving  a car,  however,  an 
occasional  backward  glance  can  be  helpful. 

One  of  your  grandfathers  was  a cowboy 
in  Alberta  before  becoming  an  engineer; 
the  other  quit  school  at  15  and  worked  on  a 
farm  before  making  his  way  to  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  in  Guelph.  Later,  in 
the  mid-fifties,  your  parents  toted  their 
blind  optimism  directly  from  high  school  to 
university.  War  was  behind  us;  the  golden 
age  of  technology  lay  ahead.  We  expected 
to  live  better  and  accomplish  more  than 
our  parents,  and  we  anticipated  that  our 
children  would  scale  even  higher  heights. 

Considering  our  outlook,  it’s  not  surpris- 
ing that  our  university  stay  was  a tranquil 
one  — not  at  aU  like  the  idealistic, 
tormented  sixties  to  follow  or  the  grabby 
selfishness  of  the  seventies.  The  eighties 
appear  to  have  a conservative  tilt,  but  it’s 
re^y  too  early  for  labels,  and  what  do 
they  prove  anyway? 

What  we  do  know  for  sure  is  that  much 
of  the  optimism  of  20  and  even  10  years 
ago  has  slipped  away.  Our  world  is  at  an 
uneasy  point  in  its  history.  Third  World 
nations  are  begining  to  demand  a fairer 
share  of  the  world’s  resources.  Our  air  and 
water  and  wildlife  are  threatened.  Our 


resources  of  energy  are  not  as  bountiful  as 
we  once  thought.  And  our  cities  are 
increasingly  depersonalized  and  hostile. 

Many  are  understandably  uneasy  about 
what  lies  ahead.  Their  feelings  are 
reflected  in  a recent  Gallup  poll  that  shows 
that  a greater  number  of  Canadians  are 
pessimistic  (45  percent)  than  are  optimistic 
(33  percent)  about  their  children’s  pros- 
pects for  a happy  life. 

The  questions  and  issues  that  faced  your 
grandparents  and  parents  — how  to  bring 
peace,  freedom,  order,  prosperity  to  the 
world  — are  still  there  for  you  to  grapple 
with.  I hope  you  will.  Perhaps  these  issues 
even  have  something  to  do  with  your 
decision. 

There  are,  of  course,  a number  of 
possible  reasons  for  going  to  university. 
Somebody  else  is  paying  the  shot.  Or  it 
looks  easier  than  working.  Or  it’s  a step 
toward  making  a lot  of  money.  Dollars  can 
be  so  seductive.  Modem  marketing  spreads 
luxuries  at  our  feet,  while  the  news  media 
put  out  a steady  statistical  barrage  about 
the  rate  of  inflation,  the  cost  of  living  and 
the  value  of  our  dollar  compzired  with  10 
years  ago,  five  years  ago  and  a week  ago 
Monday. 

Surveys  tell  us  which  careers  pay  the 
most  and  which  the  least  and  how  many 
recent  graduates  can’t  find  work.  The 
implication  is  that  your  university  courses 
should  be  tailored  to  the  market.  I 
disagree. 

Is  there  much  point  to  making  $50,000  a 
year  if  you  hate  climbing  out  of  your  water 
bed  in  the  morning?  If  money  is  your 
motivation,  mightn’t  you  be  further  ahead 
to  do  as  many  are  doing  and  pursue  a 
trade?  University,  I think,  holds  out  the 
promise  of  much  more  than  simply  job 
training. 

My  suggestion,  for  what  it  is  worth,  is 
this:  follow  your  interests  and  your 
intuitions.  Try  to  keep  as  many  options 
open  as  possible.  If  you  think  back  to  your 
high  school  time,  didn’t  you  do  best  at  the 
things  you  enjoyed  the  most? 

Besides,  as  you  may  have  heard 
somewhere,  money  won’t  bring  you  happi- 
ness. Yes,  I too  recall  Pearl  Bailey’s 
answer:  ‘I  been  rich  and  I been  poor.  Rich 
is  definitely  better.’  In  rebuttal,  I offer  this 
anecdote  from  an  address  by  Robertson 
Davies  to  his  students:  ‘One  of  my  students 
was  telling  me  about  the  woman  who  cleans 


his  room.  Life  has  not  used  her  very  gene-J 
rously,  and  yet  she  is  an  exceptionally  cheer^ 
ful  person.  One  day  he  said  to  her,  “AnnieJ 
are  you  happy?”  She  replied,  ‘‘Happy?  I’mi 
so  happy  sometimes  I wake  up  in  the  night  * 
just  to  laugh!”  There  is  a happy  woman,  but  j 
I don’t  imagine  many  of  you  would  be  quick  ; 
to  change  places  with  her.’  H 

Of  course,  the  best  condition  is  to  be  so  |j 
caught  up  in  what  you  are  doing  with  your  ® 
life  that  you  can’t  be  bothered  asking  ® 
yourself  if  you  are  happy  or  not.  This  calls  1 
for  choosing  a career  based  on  enthusiasms  1 
rather  than  profits.  1 

With  the  wisdom  that  comes  from  1 

hindsight,  I think  I have  finally  identified  « 
the  great  reward  of  university  life.  It  is  not  § 
football  or  fooling  around.  The  great  ^ 
reward  is  time.  You  have  the  luxury  of 
days  and  weeks  to  pursue  your  interests,  s 
You  can  stand  back  and  take  a good  look  ^ 
at  the  world  and  yourself.  Your  mind  can  ^ 
run  up  and  down  the  aisles  of  philosophy, 
psychology,  anthropology,  sociology,  reli- 
gion,  science,  art,  literature  — You  can  J 
dream  and  argue,  question  and  search.  ® 
Not  wanting  to  be  overly  dramatic  about 'S 
it  aU,  the  fact  is  that  how  you  use  this  time 
may  very  well  shape  the  rest  of  your  life.  ^ 
In  a few  years  you  may  emerge  with  a || 
licence  to  make  money;  an  appetite  for  B 
knowledge  and  understanding  in  many  ® 
fields;  a special  interest  that  consumes  youj« 
a passion  to  create  in  some  form;  or  a ® 
persistent  fascination  with  beer  and  poker.  ® 
If  you  can  go  through  the  adventure  and  M 
be  content  simply  to  ‘get  by’  — to  pass  ® 
the  courses  and  have  a good  time  — it  will  9 
be  a shame.  Does  the  world  really  need  ^ 
another  also-ran  doctor,  lawyer,  veterin-  Jj 
arian  or  scientist?  No  — what  the  world  ^ 
needs  are  first-class  minds  and  people  who  ^ 
want  to  use  them.  ^ 

I’m  not  suggesting  you  make  a list  of  ||jj 
global  problems  and  tackle  them  one  by 
one.  Your  lifetime  is  too  short  for  that.  But  M 
I’ll  give  you  one  example  of  the  problems  ^ 
that  may  grow  larger  in  your  lifetime:  the  s 
search  for  food.  ^ 

In  the  last  45  years  the  world’s 
population  has  jumped  from  two  to  four  J 
billion  people  — a doubling  that  used  to  M 
take  hundreds  of  years.  The  people  of  ^ 
Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America,  those  least  ^ 
able  to  cope  with  widespread  malnutrition,  -« 
are  having  the  most  babies,  and  the  « 

birthrate  is  accelerating. 

Fortunately,  in  North  America  we  3 

produce  far  more  food  than  we  consume. 

But  soon  this  may  not  be  enough.  By  the  ^ 
time  you  are  38  years  old,  Ken  — hard  to 
imagine,  I guess,  but  just  19  years  from 
now  — the  world’s  population  is  expected 
to  be  six  billion.  wM 

The  obvious  question  is  how  will  we  ipl 
feed  them  all?  Certainly  we’ll  have  to  makera 
tremendous  strides  in  distribution,  jjB 

technology,  international  cooperation,  in- 
vestments  and  trade  practices.  V 

This  is  just  one  of  many  challenges. 

I don’t  want  to  lecture,  but  I also  don’t 
want  to  watch  you  make  some  of  my 
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mistakes  all  over  again.  So,  treading  softly, 
I offer  these  suggestions  for  your  univer- 
sity stay. 

One:  Let  your  curiosity  loose.  A 
university  draws  people  from  different 
backgrounds  and  sends  its  energies  shoot- 
ing off  in  many  directions.  Any  day  of  the 
week  you  can  choose  from  concerts  and 
plays  and  learned  speakers,  snooker  and 
bridge,  celebrity  sports  and  frisbee  games 
in  old  shorts.  There  are  lectures,  labs, 
libraries,  newspapers  and  the  inevitable 
coffee  shop.  Sample  as  much  as  you  can.  If 
you  study  and  do  nothing  else  you  will 
miss  a great  deal.  Get  to  know  many 
people;  they  will  help  you  find  out  what  the 
world  is  really  like. 

A word  of  caution.  Those  of  us  who  live 
in  this  affluent  comer  of  the  world  can 
become  so  preoccupied  with  our  own  daily 
affairs  — everything  from  the  price  of 
houses  to  RRSP  deadlines  — that  we  may 
ignore  the  much  larger  issues. 

You  grew  up  with  television  and  have 
had  a ringside  seat  at  assassinations,  wars 
and  earthquakes.  This  instant  participation 
in  events  thousands  of  kilometres  away 
should  give  us  all  a greater  sense  of  sharing 
and  caring.  Perhaps  it  does,  but  I wonder  if 
there  isn’t  also  a tendency  to  withdraw  and 
to  shield  our  quiet,  comfy  corner  from  the 
unpleasant.  Try  not  to  lose  touch  with 
events  beyond  the  ivy  walls. 

As  to  the  perils  of  university  life,  offhand 
I can  think  of  only  one.  It  is  the  danger  of 
seeing  yourself  as  one  of  the  chosen  few 
who  are  somehow  special  in  the  order  of 


things.  At  best  you  are  lucky.  It  is  your 
opportunities  that  are  special. 

Two:  Keep  a positive  outlook.  It  is  so 
easy  to  catch  the  virus  of  gloom. 

If  you  can  stand  another  brief  backward 
glance.  I’ll  give  you  a perfect  example  of 
the  positive,  hopeful  outlook.  After  a 
discouraging  run  of  experiments,  one  of 
Thomas  Edison’s  colleagues  turned  to  him 
and  said,  ‘It’s  too  bad  to  do  all  of  that 
work  for  nothing.’  Edison  looked  sur- 
prised. ‘But  it’s  not  for  nothing,’  he 
replied.  ‘We  have  got  a lot  of  good  results. 
Look:  now  we  know  700  things  that  won’t 
. work.  ’ 

Be  ambitious,  if  it  pleases  you.  ‘Nothing 
great  was  ever  achieved  without  en- 
thusiasm,’ to  quote  Emerson.  But  I hope 
you’ll  take  the  time  to  work  out  the 
distinction  between  greed  and  ambition. 

Three:  Don’t  look  for  the  shortcuts.  ~ 
When  you  were  six  you  couldn’t  wait  for 
the  crossing  guard  and  darted  into  the  path 
of  a car.  At  14  you  wanted  to  paint  a 
boathouse  wall  without  bothering  to  scrape 
it  first. 

This  is  a good  time  to  abandon  the  quick 
and  careless  approach. 

The  prize  at  university  is  knowledge  and 
understanding.  The  how  and  the  why. 
These  are  the  resources  you’ll  take  with 
you  — not  a piece  of  paper  that  says 
you’re  qualified,  not  family  or  social 
connections  to  open  heavy  doors. 

I doubt  that  you’ve  heard  of  Edward 
Hodnett,  author  of  The  Art  of  Problem 
Solving,  but  he  has  some  harsh  words  for 


those  who  slough  off  the  importance  of 
knowledge:  ‘Failure  to  accept  this  hard 
truth  will  put  you  among  the  half-baked 
artists,  crank  inventors,  political  dreamers 
and  fakers  in  all  fields,  who  find  it  easier  to 
be  different  than  to  master  the  funda- 
mentals from  which  they  are  deviating.’ 

Where  will  you  find  this  knowledge  and 
understanding?  Not  through  inheritance  or 
intuition.  It  comes  fi-om  absorbing  facts, 
questioning  and  rearranging  ideas  in  fresh 
ways. 

Four:  Think  of  yourself  as  a bit  of  a 
juggler.  Too  much  preoccupation  with  any 
one  thing  — high  marks,  girls,  bull  sessions 
— can  become  very  boring.  This  is  the 
time  to  talk  of  many  things  — of  shoes,  and 
ships,  and  sealing  wax,  of  cabbages  and 
kings  . . . 

A well-rounded  person  has  three  phases 
to  keep  in  balance:  the  physical,  the  mental 
and  the  spiritual. 

It  is  a mistake  to  focus  on  one  side  of  life 
and  ignore  the  others.  It  is  damaging  to 
suppress  feelings  of  fairness,  pity,  love  and 
spiritual  questions  while  galloping  after 
monetary  rewards.  Or  to  push  aside  the 
necessities  of  life  while  wrestling  with  only 
deep,  philosophical  thoughts. 

Five:  Try  to  be  your  own  best  friend. 
Remember  St.  Andrew’s  College?  In 
Grades  7 and  8 it  was  impossible  to 
persuade  you  to  wear  a raincoat,  even  in  a 
flood.  ‘Nobody  wears  a raincoat,’  you 
told  me  indignantly.  This  social  law  was 
accepted  without  question  by  the  masses. 

As  you  get  older,  more  and  more  people 
seem  to  want  to  do  your  thinking,  don’t 
they?  (Even  fathers  are  guilty.)  Fashion 
designers  get  together  and  persuade  us  that 
this  year  ties  are  to  be  wide  and  skirts  are 
to  go  up  or  down.  There’s  always 
somebody  around  trying  to  tell  us  what’s 
funny,  what’s  scary,  what’s  ahead  and  how 
we  should  handle  it. 

And  the  more  we  let  them,  the  harder  it 
is  to  make  decisions  for  ourselves. 
Independent  thinking,  like  olives,  seems  to 
be  an  acquired  taste. 

When  I was  20  or  thereabouts  I wanted 
to  write  great  books  and  raise  fast  horses. 
Many  years  later,  I haven’t  done  either, 
but  that’s  okay  because  I’ve  done  other 
things  instead. 

Whatever  you  may  hope  to  do  with  your 
life,  Ken,  you  can  expect  that  luck  or  fate, 
whatever  you  wish  to  call  it,  will  intervene. 
Tomorrow  will  not  be  like  today  and  not  at 
all  the  way  you  expect  it  to  be.  Surprises 
are  always  lurking  around  the  comer.  And 
surprises  are  what  make  the  journey  so 
fascinating. 

Finally,  let  me  add  that  I hope  you  are 
lucky  enough  to  find  your  good  memories  at 
university  and  take  them  away  with  you  — 
whatever  happens  to  be  the  1980s  equiva- 
lent of  a coal-black  ’36  Chev. 

Much  love. 
Dad 

Reprinted  from  The  Review  (Number  5, 
1981),  A publication  of  Imperial  Oil 
Limited. 
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On  the  Political  Folklore 


Richard  G.  Townsend, 

OISE 

Which  are  the  most  powerful  interest 
groups  in  Ontario  education?  What  is  the 
scope  of  these  groups’  concerns?  What  is 
the  nature  of  their  political  resources? 

Over  the  past  couple  of  years,  several 
students  of  educational  politics  have  joined 
me  in  exploring  the  power,  scope,  and 
resources  of  educational  interest  groups. 
We  confined  our  study  to  groups  with  an 
Ontario-wide  focus,  and  we  conducted  it 
by  asking  questions  of  people  who  ought  to 
know  the  answers. 

Twelve  of  our  respondents  were  not  a 
sample  as  such  but  part  of  the  actual 
population  of  interest-group  leaders. 
Twenty-four  other  knowledgeable  people 
were  placed  strategically  in  the  Ministry  of 
Education,  the  Legislature,  and  School 
Boards.  Most,  having  been  guaranteed 
anonymity,  spoke  frankly  — especially 
about  organizations  other  than  their  own. 

I tried  a conceptual  scheme  on  these  36 
respondents.  Could  they  please  think 
specifically  about  three  kinds  of  power? 
While  some  of  them  impatiently  drummed 
their  fingers  at  the  definitions  I trotted  out,  ‘ 
they  all  pretty  much  adhered  to  the 
following  distinctions  in  their  replies: 

Authority  — as  the  ‘right  of  A to  command 
B,  when  B considers  the  command  right 
and  reasonable.’  As  it  happened,  respon- 
dents didn’t  use  the  term  ‘authority’  much 
in  describing  labor,  management,  or 
special-focus  groups  that  function  at  the 
provincial  level.  But  respondents  did 
attach  the  term  very  commonly  to  the 
Ministry  — e.g.,  it  expects  teacher 
federations  and  board  associations  to  obey 
Bill  100’ s rules  of  collective  bargaining. 
(Respondents  also  used  the  term  ‘authori- 
ty’ to  define  the  boards’  considerable 
power  at  the  local  level,  a sphere 
outside  the  scope  of  our  inquiry.) 

Sanction  — as  rewards  and  punishments. 
Here  again  respondents  used  the  term  less 
to  describe  what  interest  groups  did  to 
others  than  to  depict  what  the  Ministry  did 
to  interest  groups.  Examples  of  sanctions 
ranged  from  the  serious  (e.g.,  a grant 
formula  that  ‘disadvantages’  a particular 
group)  to  the  ceremonial  (e.g.,  sending  a 
Ministry  notable  as  a featured  speaker  to 
an  interest  group’s  annual  conference).  A 
Ministry  insider  admitted  that  this  practice 
constitutes  a potential  reward  for  the 
notable  too  in  that  he  or  she,  after 
proselytizing  for  a pet  project,  can  take 
back  to  Ministry  colleagues  ‘vibes  that 
people  out  there  want,  really  want,  that 
project.’  This  admission  was  the  strongest 
hint  we  received  that  people  in  government 


sometimes  cultivate  interest  groups  to 
impress  others  in  govenunent. 

Influence  — as  persuasion  or,  more 
formally,  as  ‘the  mediation  of  information 
about  consequences  of  an  action.’  Interest 
groups  were  seen  to  excel  at  this.  To  gain 
Ministry  support,  groups  write  position 
papers  asking  for  redefeitions  or  expan- 
sions of  legislative  sections;  they  make 
face-to-face  appeals  for  clarifications  or 
proposals;  and  they  ‘badger.’  They  badger 
bureaucrats,  the  Minister,  other  Cabinet 
members,  backbenchers,  members  of  the 
parliamentary  Opposition,  eminent  grises 
who  may  have  the  ear  of  officials  and  of 
that  most  precious  ally  in  consciousness- 
raising,  the  media.  Sometimes  interest 
groups  then  have  a long  wait  before  they 
find  out  whether  they’ve  had  a positive 
influence  in  ‘pointing  out  certain  anomalies 
— because  the  government  keeps  groups  at 


arm’s  length  while  it  develops  a solution 
that  groups  will  think  they  had  a hand  in 
influencing.’  Often  the  efforts  of  one  group 
to  influence  the  government  draw  other 
groups  into  the  fray. 

What  follows  is  a synthesis  of  the  im- 
pressions of  those  36  respondents.  On  the 
powerscope  chart  here  (Figure  1),  I’ve 
plotted  power  along  a top-to-bottom  scale, 
from  large  to  small  degrees  of  impact  (in 
authority,  sanction,  and  influence)  of  one 
interest  group  over  another.  A second 
scale,  going  from  left  to  right,  refers  to  the 
perceived  range  of  concern,  or  scope,  of 
those  groups.  Placements  on  this  sketch 
are  my  own.  My  36  informants,  as  well  as 
my  fellow-interviewers,  might  well  dis- 
agree with  my  reduction  of  days  of  talk  to 
positions  on  this  chart. 

Labor  Groups 

If  one  can  stomach  all  the  acronyms  — 


which  can  daze  the  political  newcomer  — 
certain  clusters  in  the  diagram  are  recog- 
nizable. The  huddle  in  the  top-left  quadrant  | 
contains  educators’  guilds  that  are  sited  in  ! 
Toronto,  near  the  Ministry’s  central  of- 
fices. A couple  of  interviewees  positioned 
teacher  organizations  in  that  quadrant  for  a 
reason  that  I hadn’t  anticipated  — from 
1980-82,  a quarter  of  all  Ontario  trustees 
were  teachers,  ex-teachers,  their  spouses, 
former  supervisory  officers,  and  others 
with  possibly  close  ties  to  teacher  federa- 
tions. ‘But  surely  teacher-trustees  are 
mindful  of  possible  conflict  of  interest. 

Don’t  they  refrain  from  participating, 
voting,  or  trying  to  influence  the  votes  of 
other  board  members?’  I inteijected.  But 
certain  interviewees  wouldn’t  be  moved 
from  their  view  that  elected  teachers  bring 
‘a  heavy  professional  and  union  bias  to  the 
board  table  that  doesn’t  belong.’ 

More  conventionally,  though,  the  power 
of  teachers  was  attributed  to  their  federa- 
tions being  very  well-heeled,  thanks  to 
mandated  memberships  and  dues  that 
automatically  are  deducted  by  boards  and 
funnelled  to  union  offices.  Everybody 
agreed  that  it  was  the  Ontario  Secondary 
School  Teachers’  Federation  (OSSTF)  that 
stood  taller  than  the  rest.  With  35,000 
English-speaking  members  (and  500 
French-speaking  ones),  OSSTF  was  por- 
trayed as  ‘an  economic  juggernaut,’  boast- 
ing its  own  building,  airplane,  and  sophis- 
ticated staff.  Importantly,  OSSTF  had  ‘the 
leverage  to  mobilize’  its  members.  A board 
lobbyist  opined  that  OSSTF’ s cohesiveness 
stemmed  from  a collegiality  characteristic 
of  staff  rooms  in  high  schools  before  the 
board  artialgamations  of  1969;  elementary 
teachers,  scattered  among  many  school- 
houses,  ‘weren’t  as  able  to  form  close 
bonds.’  Another  ingredient  in  OSSTF’ s 
clout  was  thought  to  emanate  from  a 
drastic  sanction:  ‘every  once  in  a while,  a 
local  of  OSSTF  will  go  on  strike  for  so 
bloody  long  that  people  all  over  the 
province  start  screaming,  “High-school 
seniors  won’t  finish  courses  prerequisite 
for  postsecondary  admission!”  ’ 

OSSTF  gives  the  Ministry  clause-by- 
clause feedback  on  draft  reports  of 
government;  it  polls  politicians  on  their 
policy  positions  at  election  time  and  then 
encourages  members  to  work  in  elections 
for  preferred  candidates ; it  has  a media 
watch  that  occasionally  protests  about 
coverage;  and  it  ‘presents  relevant  facts 
and  does  the  usual  unrelenting  stuff  of 
lobbying.  But  OSSTF  is  more  constant  and 
noisier  than  the  others.’  Indeed,  a common 
theme  was  of  a federation  whose  members 
are  ready  and  have  the  time  to  flex  their 
muscles  — e.g.,  ‘OSSTF  comes  on  bang 
and  gets  in  one  year  what  it  often  takes  the 
rest  of  us  two  or  more  years  to  get.’ 

Through  bargaining,  believed  to  be  hard- 
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of  Interest  Groups 


FIGURE  1 


A Powerscope  of  Interest  Groups  (with  apologies  to  36  informants) 
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Key  to  Figure  1 

ABC 

- The  Association  for 
Bright  Children 

OAMR  - 

The  Ontario  Association 
for  the  Mentally  Retarded 

AEFO 

- L’Association  des  Enseignants 
Franco-Ontariens 

OASBO  - 

Ontario  Association  of 
School  Business  Officials 

AFCSO 

- L’Association  Fran(jaise  des 
Concils  Scolaires  de  I’Ontario 

OCHSPA  - 

Ontario  Catholic  High  School 
Principals’  Association 

ALSBO 

— Association  of  Large  School 
Boards  in  Ontario 

OCSOA  - 

Ontario  Catholic  Supervisory 
Officers’  Association 

BT 

— Metro  Toronto’s  Board  of  Trade 

OEA 

Ontario  Education  Association 

CAEO 

— Federation  of  Catholic  Edu- 
cation Associations  of  Ontario 

OECTA  - 

Ontario  English  Catholic 
Teachers’  Association 

CFOE 

— Council  for  Franco-Ontario 

OPA 

Ontario  Principals’  Association 

Education 

OPSMTF  - 

Ontario  Public  School  Men 

FLACs 

— French  Language  Advisory 

Teachers’  Federation 

Committees 

OPSTA  - 

Ontario  Public  School 

FWTAO 

- Federation  of  Women  Teachers’ 

Trustees’  Association 

Association  of  Ontario 

OSCA 

Ontario  School 

NOSTA 

- Northern  Ontario  School 

Counsellors  Association 

Trustees  Association 

OSSBOA  - 

Ontario  Separate  School 

OAAIS 

— The  Ontario  Association  of 

Businesss  Officials  Association 

Alternative  & Independent 
Schools 

OSSHC  - 

Ontario  Secondary  School 
Headmasters’  Council 

OACD 

— Ontario  Association  for  Cunic- 
ulum  Development 

OSSTA  - 

Ontario  Separate  School 
Trustees’  Association 

OACLD 

— Ontario  Association  for  Child- 
ren with  Learning  Disabilities 

OSSTF  - 

Ontario  Secondary  School 
Teachers’  Federation 

OAEAO 

— Ontario  Association  for  Edu- 

OTF 

Ontario  Teachers’  Federation 

cation  Administrative  Officials 

RO 

TC 

Renaissance  Ontario 
Trustees’  Council 

nosed,  the  federation’s  locals  are  reputed 
to  have  been  the  first  to  win  prime  salaries, 
reasonable  pupil/teacher  ratios,  spare 
periods  for  lesson  planning,  department 
heads,  and  ‘fancy’  cafeterias. 

OSSTF  has  denigrated  the  voucher 
system  and  supported  computers,  just  as  it 


has  ‘advocated  more  of  a core  curriculum 
in  an  influential  study  like  At  What  Cost?' 
Yet  the  majority  of  interviewees  projected 
an  image  of  a group  having  only  moder- 
ately broad  scope,  as  if  ‘its  aggressiveness 
for  bread-and-butter  items  has  blocked 
appreciation  of  its  work  for  academic 


excellence.’  One  of  the  36  informants  said 
this  reputation  was  the  media’s  fault: 
editorialists,  if  not  working  reporters, 
nowadays  aren’t  on  OSSTF’s  side. 

Another  reflected  that,  through  its 
‘chest-thumping,’  OSSTF  has  ‘shot  its 
bolt.’  It  has  lost  the  ‘inside  track  to  the 
Ministry.’  But  an  OSSTF  friend  disagreed, 
interpreting  the  federation  as  ‘widely 
respected  for  its  firm  stands.’ 

I had  hypothesized  that  L’ Association 
des  Enseignants  Franco-Ontariens  (AEFO) 
might  emerge  in  respondents’  images  as  the 
least  powerful  federation.  Its  membership, 
after  all,  is  few  (about  5,200  elementary 
and  secondary  teachers  spread  throughout 
350  schools  where  francophones  are 
clustered).  It  serves  less  than  five  percent 
of  the  province’s  8,956,000  citizens.  Its 
Ottawa  central  office  is  distant  from  the 
legislative  and  bureaucratic  centre  of 
Queen’s  Park.  Nonetheless,  interviewees 
picked  this  group  as  having  high  impact.  Its 
success  was  attributed  to  a quiet  and  fairly 
stable  cocilition  with  trustees  and  laymen 
— i.e.,  L’ Association  Fran?aise  des  Con- 
ceils  Scolaires  de  I’Ontario  (AFCSO,  also 
headquartered  in  Ottawa),  various  French 
Language  Advisory  Committees  (FLACs) 
which  boards  have  been  required  to 
appoint  for  resolving  disputes  between 
boards  and  parents,  and  its  Council  for 
Franco-Ontarian  Education  (CFOE). 
‘Teachers  are  active  members  of  all  these 
bodies,  and  when  Franco-Ontarians  meet 
for  their  bimonthly  study  sessions  on 
problems  and  opportunities  such  as  Pene- 
tanguishene,  teachers  take  a lead  in 
promoting  the  francophone’s  unqualified 
right  to  a French  education.’  For  a final 
resource,  interviewees  saw  francophones 
as  having  direct  access  (through  an 
Assistant  Deputy  Minister  and  the  Council 
for  Franco-Ontarian  Education)  to  the 
Minister  of  Education.  Less  potent  sources 
were  presumed  to  have  to  submit  to,  and 
be  delayed  by,  a protocol  whereby 
petitioners  work  their  way  up  through 
unswerving  charmels. 

Francophones  were  not  seen  as  getting 
everything  they  wanted  or  as  quickly  as 
they  wished.  They  have  their  own  Grades 
11  and  12,  but  homogeneous  French  boards 
are  not  authorized  yet  and  securing 
Windsor’s  French  school  took  ‘almost 
forever  and  a day.’  However,  AEFO, 
AFCSO,  the  FLACs,  and  CFOE  were 
believed  to  capitalize  on  the  national 
debate  over  preserving  French  language 
and  culture  in  minority  situations.  ‘If  you 
write  it  in  French,’  one  board  chairman 
revealed  about  her  board’s  allocation  of 
extra  funds  for  French  library  books  (that 
cost  more  than  their  English  counterparts), 
‘you’ll  get  your  request.’  Like  OSSTF, 
AEFO  is  a general-purpose  federation  with 
a wide  scope  (professional  development. 
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negotiations,  leadership  training,  certifica- 
tion, loans,  attention  to  due  process,  and 
the  like),  but  interviewees  frequently  told 
me  that  its  scope  was  narrow  (linguistic 
and  cultural).  The  coalition  was  also 
believed  to  be  dedicated  — e.g.,  ‘They’re 
tenacious  as  hell  in  pursuing  their  goals.’ 
Often  I’d  hear  that  the  best  case  for  a 
powerful  and  broad-gauged  federation 
could  be  made  for  the  Federation  of  Women 
Teachers’  Association  of  Ontario 
(FWTAO)  — ‘Mother  Federation’  for  some 
of  the  29,000  members  in  public  elementary 
and  junior  schools.  Besides  that  large 
membership,  resources  were  said  to  in- 
clude a charismatic  executive,  especially 
energetic  grassroots,  staff  members  skilled 
in  personal  counselling  about  the  networks 
women  need  to  develop,  and  a reputation 
for  not  vocalizing  as  much  as  other  unions. 
‘They  may  be  purely  militant  about 
affirmative  action,  but  otherwise  they 
behave  like  gentlewomen.’  ‘They  don’t  get 
mad  or  holler.’  ‘They  don’t  scatter  their 
resources  too  thinly’  — these  were 
opinions  of  three  interviewees.  A fourth 
summed  it  up:  ‘When  FW  shakes  a limb, 
others  listen.’  The  group  was  noted  as 
having  a protectionist  agenda  — e.g.,  it 
held  up  issuance  of  a new  Ontario 
Teachers’  Certificate  until  assured  that  its 
members  wouldn’t  be  bumped  by  second- 
ary school  teachers  with  greater  seniority. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  FWTAO  was 
known  for  its  ‘beautiful’  concern  for 
children.  As  an  example  of  leadership  in 
that  domain,  ‘FW  published  an  attractive 
study  on  the  battered  child  that  was  two  or 
three  years  ahead  of  the  crowd.’  The 
near-inevitable  comment  in  every  interview 
with  a male  was  the  cliche  that  FWTAO 
would  be  even  more  influential  if  it  were  to 
amalgamate  with  the  elementary  school 
men’s  federation.  From  women  infor- 
mants, I heard  the  counter-argument  — 
i.e.,  were  such  an  amalgamation  to  take 
place,  elementary  school  women  would 
lose  not  only  their  relatively  high  degree  of 
unity  and  power  but  also  their  feeling  of 
security.  Other  FWTAO  members  did  not 
want  to  affiliate  with  a men’s  elementary 
federation  which  they  saw  as  ‘not  having 
its  act  together  yet.’ 

Elementary  school  women,  though, 
were  perceived  to  be  deviating  from 
FWTAO  doctrine  in  three  communities 
where  women  are  members  of  three 
districts  of  the  Ontario  Public  School  Men 
Teachers’  Federation  (OPSMTF).  How- 
ever, there  are  69  other  districts  of 
OPSMTF  which  have  no  women  members. 

The  OPSMTF ^ having  recently  sup- 
ported research  on  teacher  evaluation  and 
having  contemporary  outreaches  that  in- 
clude groups  such  as  the  Boat  People,  was 
frequently  depicted  as  moving  toward  an 
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‘increasingly  broad  scope.’  The  organiza- 
tion was  credited  as  having  outstanding 
public  relations  for  education  and  for  the 
teacher.  Several  respondents  told  me, 
however,  that  OPSMTF  just  didn’t  have 
the  drive  of  the  FWTAO.  ‘These  guys  want 
to  get  ahead  in  their  boards,  see?  They 
want  to  raise  their  status,  and  they  see  that 
the  easiest  way  to  do  that  is  not  to  rock  the 
boat.’  A number  of  respondents  said  that  in 


this  decade,  though,  OPSMTF  has  become 
a shade  more  aggressive.  It  started  having 
hospitality  suites  at  Leadership  Conven- 
tions to  brief  provincial  politicians  on  its 
values;  some  members,  for  example,  took 
a tough  informal  stand  for  corporal 
punishment.  Even  so,  a residual  image  is  of 
a group  somewhat  reluctant  to  try  shaping 
its  environment:  many  of  the  federation’s 
15,000  members  are  said  to  be  still 
‘unconvinced  about  the  need  for  non-par- 
tisan political  activism.’  A number  believe 
OPSMTF  would  lose  some  professionalism 
if  it  tried  explicitly  to  transmit  specific 
demands  to  the  political  system. 

Typically,  interviewees  gave  the  power 
edge  over  OPSMTF  to  the  Ontario  English 
Catholic  Teachers’  Association  (OECTA). 
Part  of  the  edge  appeared  connected  to  that 
federation’s  disturbance  of  the  provincial 
equilibrium  a decade  ago  when  it  struggled 
for  the  right  to  strike  and  to  negotiate 
working  conditions.  To  be  sure,  OECTA 
wasn’t  alone  as  a catalyst  for  legislation 
that  became  Bill  100.  But  its  demonstra- 
tions in  front  of  the  Ministry’s  regional 
offices  and  its  members’  mass  resignations 
were  vividly  remembered  sanctions.  (‘By 
contrast,’  one  lobbyist  said,  ‘trustees  got 
only  a few  crumbs,  like  controlling  strikes 
once  teachers  have  walked  out.’)  One 
interest-group  leader  recalled  that  OECTA 
‘had  strong  leaders  in  the  ’70s,  with  a 
tough  working-class  background,  and  they 
weren’t  afraid  to  fight  their  boards  to 


eliminate  the  starvation  wages  of  the  ’60s 
and  to  champion  a classification  system  for 
assessing  the  qualifications  of  JK-Grade 
9 teachers  for  pay  purposes.  ‘Boards  are 
under  some  pressure  to  accept  those  seven 
levels,  and  that  grid  can  be  expensive.’ 

OECTA  and  the  separate  school  trustees 
‘fight  among  themselves,’  a lobbyist  said, 
‘but  they  come  together  to  promote  the 
Catholic  dimension  in  their  schools.’ 
Attesting  to  OECTA’s  scope,  she  added 
that  religion  ‘is  playing  more  of  a role  in 
OECTA’s  focus  in  the  ’80s  than  it  did  in 
the  ’70s.’  Recently,  the  government  has 
legitimated  this  by  allowing  OECTA 
members  to  include  religious  courses  as  an 
extra  qualification  on  the  card  for  the 
Ontario  Teachers’  Qualification  Record. 

Interviewees  seemed  ambivalent  about 
the  Ontario  Teachers’  Federation  (OTF), 
the  voice  for  all  the  province’s  publicly- 
supported  teachers.  For  some,  OTF  had  a 
certain  officiality  — ‘It’s  like  the  Queen, 
it’s  the  badge-wearer  among  the  federa- 
tions’ as  it  tries  to  bring  together  the  five 
aforementioned  federation  affiliates.  ‘What 
keeps  OTF  going  is  the  five  federations’ 
concern  for  teacher  education  and  the 
similarity  of  their  economic  interests,’  one 
interviewee  claimed  (unfortunately  without 
supporting  data,  but  with  an  intensity 
suggesting  he  had  crossed  swords  with 
OTF).  Another  confidante  reasoned  that 
‘sometimes  when  the  Ministry  doesn’t 
touch  base  with  OTF  before  some  impor- 
tant initiative  is  announced,  OTF’s  nose 
gets  all  out  of  joint;  it  feels  slighted.  Those 
things  happen,  but  in  the  long  run,  OTF 
has  the  moral  backing  of  the  government. 
The  Ministry  wants  to  avoid  no-win 
situations  of  having  to  be  an  arbitrator  of 
policy  battles  between  teachers.’  The 
conglomerate’s  other  resources  were  listed 
as  an  exceptionally  hard-working  execu- 
tive, effective  data-gathering  techniques, 
publications  wherein  the  different  federa- 
tions occasionally  can  address  each  others’ 
members,  and  the  forum  it  provides  for 
behind-the-scenes  sharing  of  expertise  and 
adjusting  of  attitudes. 

Interviewees  delineated  OTF  as  having 
the  broadest  scope  of  all  teacher  groups, 
though  it  does  not  enter  the  negotiating 
arena.  ‘When  all  the  federations  are  “on 
side,’’  as  they  are  on  superannuation,  as 
they  eventually  were  for  Bill  100,  and  more 
recently  as  they  were  for  the  Interface 
Study,  OTF’s  position  carries  weight.’ 
Another  respondent  stated:  ‘OTF’s  in- 
fluence comes  from  expanding  the  gamut  of 
data  available  to  government.  By  insisting 
on  consultations  with  the  Minister,  it  lets 
her  know  about  the  quality  of  action  she’s 
contemplating,  or  that  she’s  taken.’ 

More  darkly,  one  other  interviewee  saw 
OTF  as  sometimes  ‘scuttled’  by  member 
federations’  unwillingness  to  get  excited  at 
the  same  time  about  the  same  crusades,  be 
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they  major  (such  as  teacher  evaluation)  or 
relatively  minor  (such  as  the  closing  of 
provincially-operated  teachers  colleges).  ‘I 
don’t  mean  to  imply,’  one  informant  said, 
‘that  OTF  is  reduced  to  only  making 
motherhood  statements  like  “there’s  a 
need  for  daycare,’’  because  they’re  a lot 
more  specific  and  constructive  than  that. 
But  there  are  differences  and  disagree- 
ments. Each  affiliate  and  OTF  felt  it  had  to 
submit  a separate  brief,  for  instance,  to  the 
Jackson  Commission  on  Declining  Enrol- 
ments. I’m  not  sure  they  all  see  eye-to-eye 
on  junior  high  schools  or  on  self- 
governance  (except  they  don’t  want  to  be 
regulated  more  than  they  already  are). 
What  you’ve  got  are  child-centred 
generalists  and  subject-centered  specia- 
lists. They  haven’t  hammered  out  a 
coherent  philosophy  and  until  they  do,  in 
my  book,  OTF  won’t  be  on  the  cutting- 
edge  of  reform.’ 


Against  that  pessimism  and  call  for 
innovation,  a different  informant  em- 
phasized that  OTF  very  properly  brought 
the  affiliates’  differences  out  for  ‘fence- 
mendings  and  productive  airings.  In  the 
process,  we  all  learn.  . . . Often,  OSSTF 
tries  to  be  our  teacher,’  he  jibed.  This 
informant  acknowledged  that  OTF  would 
continue  to  suffer  for  a while  from  a 
perceived  inequality  of  status  between 
elementary  and  secondary  panels.  ‘As  long 
as  secondary  appointments  were  tied  to 
university  credentials  and  university 
enrolments  were  limited,  degree -holders 
enjoyed  a sellers’  market.  But  now  with 
surplus  teachers,’  this  respondent  con- 
tinued, ‘it’s  a buyers’  market  that  second- 
ary teachers  haven’t  adjusted  to.  Univer- 
sity requirements  affect  both  panels  now, 
yet  there’s  a mind-set  among  secondary 
teachers  that  dies  hard.  Probably,  like 
secondary  teachers  all  around  the  world, 
some  think  they’re  better-trained  than 


those  in  the  grades.  At  the  same  time, 
some  older  elementary  school  teachers 
think  the  high-school  teacher  is  a “spoiled 
rich  kid’’  who  went  to  university  with  no 
strain  on  the  pocketbook.  That’s  because 
at  the  time  when  they  were  starting  their 
careers  as  elementary  teachers,  just  with 
Grade  13  and  a year  of  teacher’s  college 
behind  them,  the  future  secondary  teacher 
could  afford  to  go  off  for  a B.  A.  and  then  a 
year  of  teacher’s  college.’ 

OTF  got  sympathy  for  its  trying  task  of 
consolidating  positions.  Each  affiliate  was 
seen  as  having  something  of  a bottom-up 
flow  of  power,  which  required  a continuous 
brokering  effort  by  that  federation’s  lead- 
ers to  build  coalitions  across  significantly 
autonomous  locals.  ‘OTF  can  enter  the 
picture  after  affiliates  have  laboriously 
created  those  internal  positions,  and  it’s  a 
job  for  Hercules  or  Sisyphus  to  reverse 
those  stands.’  OTF’s  budget  for  such 
brokering  was  said  to  be  comparatively 
small:  ‘Most  discretionary  funds  behind 
Teacher  Power  are  in  affiliates’  treasuries.’ 
Mention  was  made  of  other  Ontario-wide 
interest  groups  for  educators,  though 
usually  without  much  of  a knowledge  base 
about  their  activities.  In  descending  order 
of  power,  they  were  the  Ontario  Associa- 
tion for  Curriculum  Development  (OACD) 
(‘  . . . 600  teachers  who  are  well-informed 
about  100  guidelines  ...’),  the  Ontario 
School  Counselors  Association  (OSCA) 

(‘  . . . fairly  quiet  on  student  services  . . .’), 
and  the  ‘once-significant  and  now-dying’ 
Ontario  Education  Association  (OEA), 
which  attends  mostly  to  general  education 
concerns  that  cut  across  all  disciplines. 
These  small  organizations’  scopes  were 
seen  as  narrow  in  varying  degrees,  their 
policy  impact  as  ‘modest.’ 

However,  my  interviewees  may  have 
been  far  too  abrupt  and  cavalier  in  these 
judgments.  For  the  larger  interest  groups 
and  for  the  Ministry,  these  smaller  and  less 
publicized  associations  might  at  least  be 
useful  friends,  if  not  bothersome  enemies, 
and  evolve  ideas  which,  while  not 
politically  splashy,  could  assist  kids. 

Management'  Groups 

It  may  be  a contested  point  whether  OTF 
truly  is  a strong  umbrella  group  to 
represent  the  teachers’  perspective.  Con- 
sensus existed,  though,  that  the  trustees’ 
clearinghouse,  the  Trustees  Council  (TC), 
was  low  in  power.  (TC  recently  changed  its 
name  from  the  Ontario  School  Trustees 
Council  to  the  Federation  of  Ontario 
School  Trustee  Associations,  honoring  the 
wish  of  most  boards  for  more  detachment 
from  the  central  coordinating  TC.)  TC’s 
strength  is  primarily  that  of  influence  — the 
organization  has  few  rewards  or  punish- 
ments to  distribute  — and  ‘it  has  no  real 
sanctions  of  its  own.’  TC  does  have  the 
authority  of  ministers  traditionally  turning 


to  it  as  ‘the  ear  of  the  people’  and  ‘the 
preferred  forum  for  hearing  what  school 
boards  want.’  Like  its  constituent  organiza- 
tions, TC  has  members  ‘who  deserve 
empathy  because  they  unselfishly  represent 
the  interests  of  the  general  public,  and  they 
can  hold  that  banner  high.’  An  additional 
resource  is  its  secretariat,  ‘small  but  skilled 
in  making  informal  contacts  with  the 
Ministry  — and  informal  contacts  some- 
times can  be  more  effective  than  direct 
ones.’  But  to  buy  the  information  for 
answering  questions  that  the  Ministry  or 
Legislature  might  ask  of  it,  TC  (and,  for 
that  matter,  the  set  of  other  trustee 
associations)  has  ‘only  a drop  in  the  bucket 
compared  to  the  budgets  of  the  federa- 
tions.’ Worse,  member  associations  ‘aren’t 
able  to  resolve  their  differences  on  matters 
such  as  provincial  funding  for  [Catholic  high 
schools.  Independent-minded  trustees 
aren’t  about  to  cede  authority  to  some 
groups  down  in  Toronto,  even  if  their 
representatives  are  on  a committee’  of  TC. 
Thus  a trustee  from  the  North,  giving  vent 
to  many  of  his  peers’  malaise,  can  look  to  a 
time  when  TC  ‘tells  OSSTF  to  go  to  hell 
and  locks  that  union  and  its  members  out 
of  schools  forever.’  But  because  they  are 
aware  of  divergent  attitudes  within  TC, 
trustees  from  the  big  boards  in  southern 
Ontario  ‘shy  away  from  even  fantasizing 
about  such  gutsy  labor/management 
cleavages.’ 

Though  low  in  power,  TC  was  regarded 
as  wide  in  scope  and  broader  functionally 
and  geographically  than  its  member 
associations.  With  the  exception  of  Simcoe 
County  and  a few  northern  boards,  TC 
speaks  (when  it  does  speak)  for  all 
trustees’  legislative  interests.  It  provides 
advice  on  personnel  matters  to  member 
boards,  ‘it  worries  about  the  erosion  of 
management  rights  through  Bill  100,’  and  it 
brings  most  (but  not  all)  new  trustees 
together  for  training  and  development 
seminars.  But  because  ‘trustees  don’t 
usually  get  into  the  nitty-gritty  of  curricular 
issues,’  TC’s  scope  wasn’t  perceived  to  be 
as  wide  as  most  teacher  federations. 

Toward  the  other  end  of  the  power  scale 
is  the  Association  of  Large  School  Boards 
in  Ontario  (ALSBO)  — for  boards  with 
25,000  or  more  students.  ‘The  Ministry  can 
appreciate  ALSBO’ s claim  that,  with  at 
least  40  per  cent  of  the  province’s  pupils, 
its  boards  have  the  lion’s  share  of 
responsibility  in  implementing  provincial 
education.  At  times,  the  Ministry  may  use 
ALSBO ’s  reasoned  reservations  to  neut- 
ralize another  powerful  group,  as  it  did  for 
a time  in  putting  special  education  on  hold 
before  Bill  82  finally  got  worked  out.’  This 
was  the  only  sort  of  ‘neutralization’  that  I 
heard  about  in  this  inquiry.  (How  unlike 
postwar  Germany,  I thought.  There  the 
Ministry  of  Education  routinely  plays  off 
interest  groups  against  each  other  — 
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parent  groups  against  researchers,  second- 
ary teachers  against  elementary  ones.^) 
Reputedly,  the  large  tax  base  of  ALS- 
BO’s  member  boards  makes  them  ‘less 
reliant  on  government  grants  and  more 
prone  to  seek  meetings  with  the  Premier  or 
to  openly  challenge  the  Minister.’  Exam- 
ples of  such  confrontations  include  the 
1982  dispute  over  whether  Heritage  Lan- 
guages should  be  taught  during  the  day;  the 
ALSBO  argument  that  the  new  Health 
Protection  Act  was  poorly  coordinated 
among  ministries  in  the  social  development 
field;  and  the  ALSBO  insistence  that  top 
priority  should  be  given  by  the  Ministry  to 
the  development  of  a general  curriculum 
rather  than  to  a watered-down  version  of 
the  advanced-level  program.  While  not 
getting  their  way  on  all  things,  ALSBO’ s 
boards  traditionally  have  had  more  infor- 
mal autonomy  than  other  boards.  ‘They 
have  the  resources  and  personnel  to  deflect 
cues  from  the  centre  for  standardized 
responses.’  Examples?  ‘Well,  consider 
Toronto’s  alternative  schools  within  the 
public  system,  and  ALSBO’s  success  in 
having  the  Ministry  remove  constraints  on 
the  maximum  monthly  allowances  for 
board  members.’ 

‘The  gulf,’  one  respondent  said, 

‘between  ALSBO  and  the  other  associa- 
tions should  not  be  minimized.’  ALSBO 
boards  have  budgets  that  smaller  boards 
find  ‘staggering.’  ALSBO  boards  ‘have  a 
large  corps  of  well-trained  and  infor- 
mation-rich administrators  ready  to  de- 
velop data  for  trustee  positions,  and  they 
have  trustees  who  represent  constituencies 
that  are  as  vocal  as  any  in  the  province. 
The  average  ALSBO  trustee  represents 
many  more  voters  than  the  average 
non-ALSBO  trustee.  Some  of  these 
ALSBO  trustees  work  full-time  on  board 
problems,  actively  setting  policy,  and  so 
they’ve  gained  the  influential  power  of 
expertise  in  addition  to  the  corporate 
board’s  usual  power  of  authority.’  In  the 
past,  these  urban  trustees  chafed  at  a 
Trustees  Council  that  was  dominated  by  a 
combination  of  remote,  small-town,  and 
‘not  hip’  boards.  To  help  reduce  that 
chafing,  ALSBO  has  an  executive  with 
‘door-opening  power  who  can  parley  with 
ALSBO  trustees  in  one  large  hotel  meeting 
room.’  The  implication  of  these  remarks  is 
that  ALSBO’s  key  members  aren’t  so 
numerous  as  to  be  splintered. 

Interviewees  said  that  the  second-most 
powerful  trustee  association  was  the 
Ontario  Public  School  Trustees’  Associa- 
tion (OPSTA).  Up  to  1976,  OPSTA  had 
been  the  most  powerful  within  the  overall 
Trustees  Council,  but  then  the  urban 
boards  seceded  to  form  ALSBO.  ‘In  spite 
of  that  defection,  OPSTA  held  on  to  its 
reputation  for  power’  Izu-gely  through  its 
Data  Research  Service  for  its  48  boeu'ds,  its 
full-time  negotiators,  its  feisty  executive. 


and  its  initiatory  resolutions  (for  instance, 
OPSTA  recently  ‘opposed  the  Ministry’s 
life-skills  guideline’). OPSTA’ s scope  was 
seen  to  be  broader  geographically  and 
functionally  than  that  of  the  large  boards. 

One  interviewee  thought  it  was  splitting 
hairs  to  try  to  sort  out  which  group  held 
more  sway,  the  Northern  Ontario  School 
Trustees’  Association  (NOSTA)  or  the 
Ontario  Separate  School  Trustees’ 
Association  (OSSTA).  With  an  intensity 
that  I had  not  expected,  a handful  plumped 
for  NOSTA  on  the  grounds  that  its  33 
boards  had  persuaded  the  province  to 
improve  program  funding  — by  an  1 1 per 
cent  differential  — north  of  Parry  Sound. 
One  informant  said  ‘the  North  has  made 
the  authorities  feel  like  they  ought  to  do 
more  for  the  North,  if  only  more  money 
were  at  hand.’  While  there  is  more  money 
now  for  Grades  9 and  10  in  the  separate 
schools,  respondents  seemed  a bit  queasy 
about  allowing  that  OSSTA  has  not  yet 
‘motivated’  the  authorities  to  ‘go  for  full 
funding  of  Catholic  high  schools,  and  that’s 
the  acid  test  of  OSSTA’s  power.’  Besides, 
as  a different  informant  observed,  ‘porta- 
bles seem  more  prevalent  at  Catholic 
schools,  instead  of  comfortable  and  per- 
manent buildings,  even  though  the 
government  is  giving  capital  allocations  for 
separate  boards  in  growth  areas.’ 

A recent  gain  for  OSSTA  was  ‘convinc- 
ing the  Ministry  to  allow  retarded  pupils 
who  are  Catholic  to  be  educated  in 
separate  schools’  (somehow  the  first 
reading  of  the  enabling  legislation  had 
accorded  that  right  only  to  public  schools). 
A number  of  respondents  advised  that  the 
separate  school  trustees  were  part  of  a 
coalition  that  might  some  day  gain  in 
power;  the  major  ally  was  the  federation  of 
Catholic  Education  Associations  of  Ontario 


(CEAO),  a group  thought  to  have  more  of  a 
curricular  outreach  than  other  groups. 
CEAO  ‘attends  to  the  moral  aspects  of 
education  with  “Focus  on  Faith  Days’’  for 
trustees,  teachers,  and  students,  and  the 
other  particular  associations  don’t  have  a 
scope  that’s  comparable.’ 

‘I  can’t  help  thinking  that  all  this  probing 
for  the  power  and  scope  of  trustee 
organizations  is  irrelevant,’  said  one  of  our 
36  interviewees.  ‘The  real  power  in 
management  circles,  you  know,  is  the 
Ontario  Association  for  Education  Admin- 
istrative Officials’  (OAEAO).  Even  those 
who  accord  dominance  to  trustees’  groups 
concede  that  the  almost  600  supervisory 
officers  of  OAEAO  do  ‘count’  because, 
unlike  trustees,  ‘they’re  not  part-time, 
short-term,  or  committed  to  fields  other 
than  education.’  Informants  declared  that 
administrators  have: 

• the  authority  of  positional  status 

• the  influence  of  expertise  in  implementa- 
tion 

• the  potential  of  sanctioning  subordinates 
who  disagree  with  them 

• the  leeway  to  decide  on  which  provincial 
edict  to  over-react  to  or  to  ignore  (the 
Ministry  'sometimes  chooses  to  be 
relaxed  about  its  follow-up’) 

• a pipeline  to  pertinent  data 

• the  capacity  to  rally  the  troops  inside  the 
school  hierarchies 

• a rightly  confident  executive 

m a host  of  contacts  ( with  ‘folks  in  their 
region  and  with  Ministry  bureaucrats 
who  once  were  field  administrators 
themselves’). 

Administrators  ‘feel  they  have  to  cover  all 
areas  — taxation,  testing,  tenure,  teaching’ 
— and  that  broad  scope  is  mirrored  in  its 
variety  of  position  papers  ‘in  which  they 
quote  people  from  all  over  God’s  half- 
acre.’ The  organization’s  scope  was  rated 
as  geographically  broad;  unlike  organiza- 
tions for  trustees,  administrators  of  Onta- 
rio’s leirge  urban  communities  have  had 
‘the  moxie  not  to  pit  themselves  against 
administrators  from  smaller  boards.’ 
Several,  however,  discounted  OAEAO. 
‘It’s  only  been  around  for  13  years.  It 
doesn’t  have  a track  record  of  known  wins 
to  help  it  along.’  And  ‘those  guys  are  big 
frogs  in  their  small  ponds  all  ri^t,  but 
provincially,  they’re  little  fish.’  Do  they 
have  access  to  the  Minister?  ‘Sure,  and 
that’s  something,  since  failure  to  gain 
access  means  failure  to  gain  influence.’ 

I also  heard  another  minority  opinion: 
‘Those  directors  and  superintendents  i). 
spend  a lot  of  time  on  legal  cases,  to  get  y 
their  members  a fair  share  of  benefits,  to 
make  it  harder  for  trustees  to  fire 
administrators.’  That  the  association’s  ' 
members  were  protective  and  vulnerable  ' ■] 
turned  out  to  be  a theme  in  several  other 
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conversations  too  — e.g.,  ‘OAEAO  is 
afraid  to  antagonize  the  Ministry  with 
criticism.  It  was  the  Ministry  that  gave 
them  their  supervisory  papers,  and  there’s 
always  a chance  that  the  Ministry  could 
yank  those  papers.’  Another  respondent 
said:  ‘It  is  doubtful  that  anybody  would  be 
alarmed  if  OAEAO  threatened  to  withdraw 
their  services;  like  people  get  up  in  arms 
when  teachers  threaten  to  strike;  OAEAO 
is  not  that  crucial,’  Several  interviewees, 
themselves  members  of  OAEAO,  said  that 
they  were  pleased  to  hear  that  a few 
informants  had  perceived  their  organiza- 
tion and  themselves  as  weak  in  provincial 
power.  Smiling,  these  administrators  said 
that  they  could  be  especially  effective 
advisers  when  they  were  out  of  the 
limelight. 

Catholic  administrators  can  be  members, 
indeed  leaders,  of  OAEAO,  a group  seen 
as  broader  in  scope  and  larger  in  power 
than  the  Ontario  Catholic  Supervisory 
Officers’  Association  (OCSOA).  The 
organization  for  separate  school  super- 
intendents and  directors  ‘doesn’t  even 
have  a Toronto  phone  where  you  can  leave 
messages,’  one  of  its  observers  said. 
Similarly,  the  Ontario  Association  of 
School  Business  Officials  (OASBO)  and 
the  Ontario  Separate  School  Business 
Officials’  Association  (OSSBOA)  were 
seen  as  more  narrow  than  the  broad- 
based  OAEAO.  They  are  almost  defen- 
sively fixed  on  grounds  maintenance, 
accounting,  the  energy  crisis,  purchasing, 
and  cost  analyses,  and  only  occasionally 
venture  into  a concern  that  is  peculiar  to 
education,  like  school  vandalism  or  compu- 
ter networking.  Educators  weren’t 
bothered  by  this  focus,  though:  they  told 
me  that  the  business  organizations  were 
respected  for  not  interfering  in  education. 

What  about  the  interest  groups  for 
Ontario’s  principals?  By  and  large,  respon- 
dents hemmed  and  hawed  before  they  gave 
their  dour  verdict  on  principals’  power 
groups.  Respondents  said  that  principals 
had  broad  scope  in  that  they  allocated 
resources  for  their  buildings  and  accounted 
for  school  achievements.  Respondents  said 
that  principals  individually  were  likely  to  be 
‘politically  savvy’  since  they  were  continu- 
ously in  touch  with  staff  and  community. 
They  said  that  principals  were  pivotal  at 
the  local  level  — ‘teachers  like  to  think 
they  can  influence  the  board  through  the 
principals,  and  the  board  likes  to  think  it 
can  influence  the  teachers  through  the 
principals.’  Respondents  also  said  that 
principals  could  rise  to  a local  occasion  — 
e.g.,  they  can  cause  board  committees  to 
water-down  recommendations  on  race 
relations,  and  they  can  exert  pressure  for 
more  precise  policies  on  redundant 
teachers  and  teacher  placement  in  the  face 
of  declining  enrolments.  And  informants 
said  that  principals  gave  excellent 


speeches.  ‘I’ve  got  a cabinet  full  of  their 
excellent  speeches,’  one  interviewee 
sighed.  ‘But  then  those  guys  up  and 
disappear.  The  secondary  ones  go  back  to 
being  the  “masters”  of  their  schools,  and 
the  elementary  ones  go  back  to  coping  with 
superintendents  who  see  themselves  as 
“masters”  of  elementary  schools.’ 

Other  interviewees  confirmed  that  prin- 
cipals and  vice-principals  — in  groups  such 
as  the  Ontario  ftincipals’  Association 
(OPA),  the  Catholic  High  School  Princi- 
pals’ Association  (OCHSPA),  and  various 
regional  groupings  of  principals  and  vice- 
principals — haven’t  built  particularly 
close  political  relationships  with  other 
management  groups  at  the  provincial  level 
or  with,  say,  the  Ministry.  The  Minister 
was  not  seen,  for  instance,  as  frequently 
consulting  with  principals’  associations,  or 
publicly  praising  them;  in  turn,  princi- 
pals’ organizations  weren’t  seen  as  sources 
of  special  legitimation  for  new  Ministry 
initiatives.  Perhaps  the  unkindest  jibe  of  all 
was:  ‘we  trustees  don’t  even  bother  to 
learn  the  names  or  initials  of  the  provincial 
groups  for  principals.’ 

Among  educators,  high-school  principals 
were  sized-up  as  ‘terrified  of  being  thrown 
out  of  OSSTF’  where  ‘they  have  an 
alumnus  or  overlapping  membership  in  an 
organization  committed  to  teachers’  en- 
hancement.’ Small  in  numbers  compared, to 


the  total  OSSTF  membership,  these  mem- 
bers of  the  Ontario  Secondary  School 
Headmasters’  Council  (OSSHC)  do  ‘have 
input  on  committees’  at  the  largest  union, 
and  ‘every  once  in  a while,  they  will  make 
a distinct  stir  about  something.’  For 
example,  OSSHC  recently  disapproved  of 
federal  intentions  to  amend  legislation 
governing  the  use  and  possession  of 
marijuana.  ‘An  interest  group  is  nothing 


without  its  annual  convention,  and 
OSSHC’s  is  very  social  and  buddy-buddy, 
with  principals’  wives  meeting  other 
principals’  wives.  The  principals  have  a 
“go”  at  asking  difficult  questions  of  the 
Minister,  but  that’s  about  as  provincial  as 
they  get,  and  then  they  may  give  him  or 
her  a gift.’  Another  interviewee  volun- 
teered, ‘Probably,  it’s  the  elementary  men 
who  have  the  most  bargaining  capacity.’ 
They’re  about  one-fourth  of  the  total 
membership  of  the  men’s  teachers’  federa- 
tion,OPSMTF,  and  ‘that  proportion  puts 
them  in  a position  to  influence  that 
organization.’ 

Special-Focus  Groups 

Interviewees’  levels  of  information  did  not 
seem  especially  high  about  groups  that 
focus  rather  narrowly  on  a single  issue. 
Even  so,  the  following  organizations  were 
at  least  mentioned  in  ascending  order  of 
imputed  power.  The  Association  for  Bright 
Children  (ABC)  was  ‘loosely-woven,  with- 
out a permanent  base  or  an  official  filing 
cabinet,’  operating  ‘on  such  a shoestring  as 
to  be  almost  ephemeral’;  so  far,  it  had  not 
inspired  policy-makers  to  ‘endorse  very 
many  full-time  or  unique  programs  for  the 
gifted.’  (One  informant  observed  that  the 
private  schools,  especially  the  elite  ones, 
were  ‘often  identified  as  taking  up  cudgels 
for  the  gifted.’) 

The  Ontario  Association  of  Alternative 
and  Independent  Schools  (OAAIS)  was 
low-ranked  on  the  power  scale  because  ‘it 
doesn’t  benefit  from  vast  governmental 
subsidies  like  Quebec  and  British  Columbia 
lavish  on  their  private  schools.’  Another 
informant,  however,  said  that  certain  of 
OAAIS ’s  member  institutions  do  reap  an 
indirect  benefit  from  the  authorities  — ‘in 
some  cases,  surprisingly  hefty  proportions 
of  their  student  bodies  include  those  with 
provincial  scholarships  to  overcome  physi- 
cal or  mental  problems. 

Not  easily  dismissed  was  Metro  Toron- 
to’s Board  of  Trade  (BT);  reputedly,  it 
could  be  convincing  in  ‘advocating  minimal 
investments  in  education  with  its  talk  about 
“rationalizing  costs.’” 

Renaissance  Ontario  (RO),  a fundamen- 
talist Christian  group  of  ‘middling  scope,’ 
was  seen  as  persuading  a number  of 
small-town  boards  to  drop  some  texts,  to 
delete  some  nudes  from  art  exhibits  in  high 
schools,  and  to  consider  Creation  Science 
as  an  addition  to  the  curriculum.’ 

The  Ontario  Association  for  the  Mentally 
Retarded  (OAMR)  was  credited  as  ‘a  very 
effective  lobbyist’  for  the  sheltered  work- 
shops and  other  programs  it  operates; 
OAMR  was  seen  as  persuading  the 
Ministry  and  Social  Services  a number  of 
years  ago  to  de-institutionalize  the  training 
of  the  developmentally  handicapped,  enabl- 
ing more  of  these  children  and  adults  to 
remeiin  in  their  own  communities. 
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on  the  Political  Folklore  of  Interest  Groups 


The  Ontario  Association  for  Children 
with  Learning  Disabilities  (OACLD)  was 
seen  as  having  been  a moving  force  behind 
Bill  82  (along  with  the  special-education 
professionals  in  the  American-allied  Coun- 
cQ  for  Exceptional  Children).  Interviewees 
recalled  how  OACLD,  working  with  an 
international  organization,  recruited  local 
members  from  whom  fees  were  extracted 
and  with  whom  links  were  forged  across 
the  province.  The  groups’  size  and 
membership,  connected  with  their  geo- 
graphic spread,  drew  them  to  the  govern- 
ment’s attention,  ‘even  when  they  were 
functioning  mainly  at  the  local  level, 
pressuring  trustees  and  central-office  ad- 
ministrators with  reports  on  how  other 
parts  of  Canada  outstripped  their  localities 
in  special  education.’  Finding  only  partial 
success  with  boards,  OACLD’ s chapters 
‘went  provincial,’  successfully  lobbying  for 
a million-dollar  grant  in  1975.  That  sum, 
though,  turned  out  to  be  barely  enough  for 
one  year  of  special  programming  at  the 
Toronto  Board.  OACLD  ultimately  ‘in- 
terested a member  of  the  province’s 
Opposition  in  introducing  a private 
member’s  bill  that  would  shift  the  province 
from  simply  permitting  schools  to  provide 
special  education  to  mandating  that  such  a 
service  be  provided.’  Also,  OACLD 
elicited  over  10,000  signatures  on  a petition 
given  to  the  Minister.  After  several  more 
years  of  sound  and  fury  during  a period  of 
minority  government,  ‘it  overcame  the 
“we’re-not-ready-for-this”  stance  of 
ALSBO  and  OAEAO,’  gaining  legislation 
that  authorized  a phase-in  of  universal 
access  to  mandatory  special-education 
programs. 

A professional  cadre  inside  the  central 
Ministry  worked  with  the  outsiders  of 
OACLD  for  the  same  end,  or  so  several 
interviewees  maintained  — that  is,  person- 
nel in  the  Special  Education  Branch 
routinely  were  among  those  who  recom- 
mended that  million-dollar  grant  in  1975. 
Later,  they  also  filled  in  the  details  of  the 
Minister’s  commitment  to  a program  of 
early  identification  of  needs  for  children 
entering  schools.  Reflecting  that  Branch’s 
medical  orientation,  the  specialists’  ap- 
proach to  early  identification  was  clinical, 
requiring  professionals  to  inspect  the 
children’s  health,  heeiring,  and  vision. 
(Meantime,  ALSBO  — among  others  — 
complained  that  its  boards,  rather  than  the 
Ontario  Hospital  Insurance  Plan,  would  be 
sorely  pressed  to  underwrite  medical, 
social,  and  psychological  assessments  that 
‘are  not  education-related.’)  Not  long 
afterwards,  educators  in  the  Curriculum 
Branch  of  the  Ministry  found  that  their 
colleagues’  medical  slant  was  ‘destructive 
to  the  Ministry’s  core  philosophy  as 
expressed  in  The  Formative  Years.’  That 
concern  was  echoed  by  OACLD  members 
who  began  writing  authorities  to  deplore 


the  possibility  that  children  might  be 
medically  labelled  or  categori2»d  ‘even 
before  they  began  school.’  In  the  view  of 
several  informants,  the  two  Branches 
(Special  Education  and  Curriculum)  were 
at  that  point  contending  interest  groups. 
When  they  couldn’t  reconcile  their  differ- 
ences, it  fell  to  top  administrators  to  side 
with  Curriculum.  Memos  eventually  went 
out  emphasizing  how  early  identification 
was  to  be  an  ongoing  developmental 
process  rather  than  a procedure  for 
spotting  medical  problems.  ‘You  can  talk 
all  you  want  about  interest  groups  outside 
the  government,’  one  respondent 
generalized  from  this  episode,  ‘but  you 
understand  nothing  if  you  overlook  interest 
groups  inside  the  Ministry  .They’re  power- 
ful.’ 

On  Being  an  Emissary  of  Curiosity 
In  a sense.  I’ve  come  full  circle.  I began 
with  some  definitions  of  power  which 
elicited  remarks  about  how  the  government 
handles  demands  of  external  groups,  only 
to  wind  up  learning  about  interest  groups 
internal  to  government.  Along  the  way, 
some  key  observers  suggested  elements 
which  might  make  for  the  power  of  specific 
groups  — e.g.,  cohesion,  leadership  skills, 
perceptions  of  expertise,  penetration  into 
the  Ministry,  referral  relationships,  high 
energy  levels,  education,  image,  money, 
and  potential  reprisals.  As  visualized  in  a 
powerscope,  I also  gained  a primitive  ‘feel’ 
for  the  scope  of  31  interest  groups  — e.g., 
francophone  trustees  are  perceived  to  have 
a fairly  narrow  agenda,  women  teachers 
have  the  reputation  of  having  fairly  broad 
interests. 3 Nowhere  in  all  this  did  I assume 
politicking  to  be  the  sole  purpose  of  these 
groups;  it  was  one  facet  of  their  activities, 
that’s  all. 

As  I sat  staring  at  Figure  1 , 1 was  aware 
that  generalizing  about  Ontarians  is  a 
chancy  business.  Think  of  the  paragraph- 
by-paragraph  corrections  that  the  3 1 
interest  groups  could  make  to  this  account. 
For  sure,  I don’t  really  know  if  any  of 
those  groups  actually  made  a fundamental 
difference  to  the  inspiration,  content,  or 
timing  of  particular  policies;  I just  have 
people’s  word  that  these  groups  mattered. 
What  if  I’ve  left  out  essential  pieces  of  the 
puzzle  or  distorted  the  overall  scene  by 
blurring  contextual  relations?  Have  I relied 
too  much  on  the  testimony  of  those  36 
respondents?  Perhaps,  too,  my  overall 
premise  is  wrong  — the  story  of  Ontario’s 
K-13  education  may  not  be  the  story  of 
increasing  participation  of  groups  in  gover- 
nance. Perhaps  participation  by  groups 
makes  useful  changes  more  difficult  to 
achieve.  Perhaps  the  most  dynamic  educa- 
tional systems  — ones  that  we  should  take 
a cue  from  — aren’t  necessarily  participa- 
tory. 

For  a better  handle  on  Ontario  policy 


making.  I’ll  have  to  undertake  detailed 
case  studies.  Thus  I’ll  learn  who  initiated 
what,  who  accommodated  to  whom,  and 
who  prevailed  up  and  down  those  so-called 
‘corridors  of  power.’  (Would  I have  to 
abandon  that  term  of  C.P.  Snow’s?  The 
corridors  of  power  at  the  Ministry’s  Mowat 
Block  in  Toronto  are  so  fervently  clean 
and  well-lit  that  seemingly  little  Byzantine 
intrigue,  deal-making,  or  power-wielding 
can  transpire  there.)  I also  haven’t 
analysed  the  ideologues  of  interest  groups 
— i.e.,  those  thinkers  who  can  clothe  their 
constituency’s  self-serving  interests  in  the 
aura  of  disinterested  public  welfare.  These 
persons  may  be  the  most  powerful  of  all, 
for  they  can  directly  win  over  others’ 
minds.  Certainly  I’ll  have  richer  findings  if 
I can  mix  case  studies  with  analyses  of 
such  persons.  As  well,  I ought  to  expand 
my  number  of  respondents  and  see  how 
their  perceptions  of  groups  shift  over  time. 
Not  least,  I ought  to  undertake  a 
cross-provincial  study  and  find  out  if 
there’s  a relationship  between  interest- 
group  involvement  and  dynamic  educa- 
tional systems. 

And  how  about  those  in  the  bottom 
quadrants  of  my  powerscope,  those  1 1 
groups  that  interviewees  reckoned  as  not 
having  much  authority,  sanction,  or  in- 
fluence in  Ontario  education  these  days?  If 
I’m  curious  to  learn  why  they’re  seen  to 
cut  so  little  ice,  I ought  to  stop  by  their 
offices  for  a chat.  As  we  discuss  their 
members’  shared  attitudes,  will  these 
officers  offer  me  a drink?  Or,  with  cause, 
will  they  toss  me  out  on  my  ear*^  □ 

Notes 

1.  These  definitions  were  borrowed  from  a 
more  ambitious  study  of  power  and  scope 
among  Michigan  interest  groups  by  Ted 
Duane  and  William  Bridgeland  of  Michigan 
State  Lfniversity,  cited  in  F.M.  Wirt  and 
M.W.  Kirst,  Schools  in  conflict.  McCutch- 
an:  Berkeley,  1982,  p.  312. 

2.  Among  students  of  the  politics  of 
educational  interest  groups.  West  Germany 
is  well-known  for  having  adopted  this  sort 
of  check-mating  process  to  deal  with 
diverse  publics.  See  Casper  Kuhlmann 
‘Schulreform  und  Gesellschaft  in  der 
Bundesrepublik  Deutschland;  1946-1966.’ 

In  S.B.  Robinsohn  (Ed.),  Schulreform  im 
Gesellschaftlichen  Prozess,  Stuttgart; 

Klett,  1970,  p.  170. 

3.  For  a history  of  many  of  these  interest 
groups,  see  Volume  VI,  of  W.G.  Fleming’s 
series,  Ontario’s  Educative  Society,  Toron- 
to; University  of  Toronto  Press,  1971.  For 
a recent  work  on  interest  groups  at  the 

local  level,  see  Robin  Brayne,  ‘A  political  ^ 
systems  approach  to  the  study  of  demands  ^ 
on  an  urban  school  board.’  Unpublished 
Ed.D.  Dissertation,  University  of  British 
Columbia,  1979. 
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r:  L’homme  personnel 
et  son  influence  sur  la  pratique 
de  Feducation  moderne’ 


Murray  Wood, 

Ministry  of  Education, 

Northwestern  Region 

Void  un  article  ‘en  me/noire’  en  honneur 
de  Jean  Piaget.  Cet  article  donne  les 
impressions  d' un  educateur  ontarien  qui 
etait  fortune  de  rencontrer  le  grand  homme 
et  de  voir  de  pres  sa  philosophie  ‘en 
action.’  Murray  Wood  avait  la  chance, 
comme  representant  du  Ministere  de 
I’Education,  de  passer  quelque  temps  avec 
le  groupe  de  Piaget  et  aussi  a I'ecole  des 
sciences  de  I’education,  Universite  de 
Geneve,  et  a la  Maison  des  Petits  pendant 
quatre  visites  a Geneve  entre  les  annees 
1973  a 1978. 

A I’ecole  on  apprend.  On  travaille  pour 
apprendre.  On  est  paye  pour  faire  ap- 
prendre.  On  est  oblige  d’apprendre.  Mais 
comment  fait-on  pour  apprendre?  Quels 
mecanismes  doit-on  mettre  en  mouvement? 
Comment  acquiert-on  la  connaissance? 

Jean  Piaget  disait  souvent  que  dans  sa 
recherche  epistemologique,  la  psychologie 
de  I’enfant  n’avait  ete  qu’un  ‘detour’  et  que 
la  pedagogie  n’etait  pas  son  objet.  Cepen- 
dant,  le  Petit  Larousse  (et  d’autres) 
persistent  a le  qualifier  de  ‘grand 
pedagogue.’  Pourquoi? 

Piaget  nous  a montre  que  I’enfant  est 
auteur  de  son  developpement.  Dans  son 
livre  Pedagogie  et  psychologie  Piaget  a 
ecrit  ceci:  ‘Si  Ton  desire  former  les 
individus  capables  d’invention  et  de  faire 
progresser  la  societe  de  demain,  il  est  clair 
qu’une  education  de  la  decouverte  active 
du  vrai  est  superieure  a une  education  ne 
consistant  qu’a  dresser  les  sujets  a vouloir 
par  volontes  toutes  faites  et  a savoir  par 
verites  simplement  acceptees.’ 

Voila  il  faut  connaitre  cet  homme  sur  le 
plan  personnel  — et  aussi  savoir  dans  un 
sens  assez  large  I’effet  de  son  oeuvre 
considerable  sur  I’education  moderne. 

J’ai  recontre  Piaget  quatre  fois  entre 
1973  et  1978.  J’avoue  que  ce  qui  m’a  frappe 
le  plus  — c’est  sa  maitrise  de  la  pensee. 
Tout  probleme  que  ses  collaborateurs  lui 
soumettaient,  il  voyait  son  cadre  et  son 
contexte  immediatement  pose  et,  souvent, 
ses  reponses  trouvees.  Si  je  me  rappelle  du 
temps  ou  j’etais  en  contact  etroit  avec  lui, 
je  me  souviens  encore  de  cette  formidable 
capacite  de  comprendre  les  idees  des 
autres,  meme  balbutiantes.  Meme  s’il 
faisait  son  courrier  ou  s’occupait  de  sa 
pipe,  il  nous  ecoutait  avec  attention  et 
tachait  d’elargir  les  discussions. 

Piaget  n’aimait  guere  que  Ton  rajoute  un 


‘Monsieur’  a son  nom,  quand  bien  meme 
ce  terme  lui  convenait  dans  tout  son  sens 
noble.  Il  n’etait  pas  capable  non  plus  de 
I’employer  a I’egard  de  ses  interlocuteurs. 
Ce  trait  de  caractere  lui  etait  connu. 

Il  est  evident  qu’un  homme  d’une  telle 
envergure  — au-dela  de  son  aspect  pittores- 
que,  ses  trois  gilets,  ses  grosses  chausset- 
tes  et  sa  bicyclette  — ne  se  remplace  pas. 
Je  crois,  sans  exagerer,  que  son  oeuvre  a 
marque  notre  histoire  comme  Freud  1’ a fait 
en  psychiatrie  ou  Darwin  en  biologie. 

Piaget  savait  qu’il  fallait  quitter  le  cadre 
du  createur  litteraire  independant,  qu’il 
fallait,  pour  ce  penseur  scientifique,  jouer 
la  carte  de  I’interdisciplinarite.  C’est  pour 
cette  raison  qu’il  s’entourait  de  logiciens, 
de  mathematiciens  et  de  philosophes.  Il 
etait  certes  difficile  de  trouver  un  langage 
commun.  Mais  encore  une  fois,  sa  faculte 
de  comprendre  les  autres  permettait  un 
dialogue  enrichissant  pour  tous. 

Jean  Piaget,  vu  par  ceux  a qui  le  nom 
d’epistemologue  genetique  ne  dit  rien, 
faisait  partie  de  cette  race  d’hommes 
etranges,  mi-scientifiques,  mi-artistes,  que 
le  mathematicien  Albert  Einstein  a 
popularisee.  Comment  done  le  presenter? 
Comme  des  photos,  les  tranches  de  vie, 
instantanes  croques  par  ses  collaborateurs 
aussi  bien  que  par  ses  concitoyens, 
s’entassent. 

Le  professeur  Piaget  ressemblait  a un 


Einstein  en  plus  grand  — une  impression 
que  venaient  accentuer  ses  cheveux  blancs 
en  broussaille.  Le  savant  genevois  etait 
aussi  grand,  corpulent  et  il  avait  un  air 
chiffonne  dans  ses  amples  complets.  Il  me 
semble  qu’il  emettait  une  aura  de  presence 
intellectuelle  tres  differente  de  I’aura  de 
presence  dramatique  emanant  d’un  grand 
acteur.  Fumant  sa  pipe  d’ecume  ou 
bavardant  avec  ses  amis  — et  par- 
ticulierement  avec  des  enfants  — il 
paraissait  affable  et  bienveillant,  mais  les 
membres  de  son  equipe,  a Geneve, 
savaient  qu’il  pouvait  etre  aussi  reserve  et 
distant. 

Il  etait  non  seulement  toujours  pret  a 
discuter,  mais  il  savait  surtout  ecouter. 
Ecouter  toujours  et  encore;  car  en  se 
souciant  de  chaque  chose  et  de  chacun,  en 
surveillant,  aidant  et  encourageant  les  plus 
jeunes  et  en  se  mettant  toujours  a la  portee 
de  son  interlocuteur,  sans  snobisme  intel- 
lectuel,  il  savait  aussi  se  faire  entendre. 

Ce  que  Piaget  semble  avoir  mis  le  plus 
en  evidence  en  matiere  d’education,  c’est 
la  liaison  indispensable  entre  le 
developpement  psycho-genetique  de  I’en- 
fant  et  le  contenu  de  I’enseignement.  Les 
structures  cognitives  de  I’enfant  ont  ete 
suffisamment  etudiees  dans  leur  genese 
pour  qu’elles  puissent  servir  de  reperes,  ne 
seraient-ce  que  grossiers  a I’etablissement 
des  contenus  de  I’enseignement. 

On  pent  se  demander,  en  efifet,  quelle 
portee  positive  peut  avoir  par  exemple 
1’ etude  du  nombre  tant  que  I’enfant  n’a  pas 
le  niveau  d’organisation  mentale  qui  lui 
permette  d’en  avoir  la  notion.  De  meme, 
on  peut  se  demander  quelle  est  la  valeur 
d’un  enseignement  formel  et  exclusivement 
verbal  lorsque  I’enfant  apprend  et  connait 
en  operant  sur  des  objets  concrets. 

Pour  Piaget  ‘les  plus  belles  reformes 
educatives  ne  peuvent  que  toumer  court  si 
les  maitres  ne  sont  pas  a disposition,  en 
qualite  et  nombre  suffisants.’  C’est-a-dire, 
dans  les  ecoles  des  sciences  de  I’education, 
I’enseignement  au  developpement 
psychologique  de  I’enfant  est  une  neces- 
site. 

L’enfant  n’apprend  pas  passivement  en 
entendant  parler.  Toutes  les  connaissances 
qu’il  acquiert,  proviennent  d’une  assimila- 
tion active  des  objets  de  quelque  ordre 
qu’ils  soient.  Il  importe,  done,  que  I’ecole 
lui  permette  d’apprendre  conformement  au 
fonctioimement  de  son  developpement. 

Revoyant  mes  propres  notes  sur  mon 
travail  a I’ecole  La  Maison  des  Petits  a 
Geneve,  j’en  suis  arrivee  a quelques  notions 
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fondamentales  qui  paraissent  caracteriser 
toute  philosophic  scolaire  de  I’enfance  et, 
en  realite,  I’education  au  cycle  primaire  en 
general.  Ces  notions  sont  les  suivantes: 

1.  II  faut  satisfaire  le  hesoin  de  V enfant  de 
mouvement  physique  lie  au  besoin 
psychologique  d’ experimenter  des  var- 
iantes  a ce  mouvement; 

2.  II  faut  que  la  curiosite  de  I'enfant  soit  la 
base  de  I’enseignement; 

3.  II  faut  satisfaire  le  besoin  de  V enfant 
d’etre  aime  et  apprecie  des  autres  enfants 
et  des  adult es. 

Le  but  d’une  telle  education  doit  etre  de 
permettre  a I’enfant  d’acquerir  de  nouvel- 
les  experiences  et  de  devenir  conscient  de 
tout  ce  que  le  monde  peut  lui  ofifrir.  II  ne 
faut  pas  de  programme  defini.  L’initiative 


formes;  c’est  elle  qui  remplace  plusieurs 
des  activites  dirigees.  On  encourage  le  jeu 
comme  activite  de  developpement  expri- 
mant  une  attitude  interieure.  A I’etablisse- 
ment  de  formation  des  enseignants  auquel 
se  rattache  I’ecole  des  enfants,  on  met  de 
plus  en  plus  I’accent  sur  le  cours  de 
psychologic  de  la  croissance,  ou 
I’enseignant-en-formation  se  livre  a des 
entrevues  cliniques  avec  des  enfants  et 
utilise  la  technique  d’ interrogation  du  type 
Piaget. 

La  recherche  actuelle  ouvre  de  nouvelles 
avenues  a I’education.  Les  etudes  de 
Piaget  sur  Torigine  des  nombres  ont 
reforme  I’enseignement  des 
mathematiques.  La  technique  des  ensem- 
bles, en  plus  de  favoriser  les  mathema- 
tiques modemes,  a insuffle  un  nouvel  esprit 
aux  activites  de  classe,  meme  au  stade 
preoperationnel  de  I’education  prescolaire. 


Jean  Piaget  travaillant  dans  sa  classe. 


vient  de  I’enfant,  tandis  que  I’enseignant 
est  la  pour  I’aider  a structurer  sa  pensee, 
ou  en  posant  des  questions  ou  en  lui 
indiquant  une  certaine  contradiction  dans 
sa  pensee.  Cette  methode  accroit  la 
confiance  en  soi  et  aide  a ordonner  sa 
pensee.  Comme  resultat,  I’ imagination  et 
les  possibilites  de  communication  se 
developpent.  On  elimine  la  competition  en 
apprenant  aux  enfants  a s’entraider  et  a 
travailler  en  groupes.  L’introduction 
d’animaux  dans  la  classe  semble  impor- 
tante  pour  donner  a I’enfant  une  idee  de 
son  pouvoir  et  de  ses  limites  dans  le  souci 
des  autres. 

II  semble  que  la  psychologic  genetique 
n’ait  pas  declenche  de  reforme  fondamen- 
tale  en  Suisse,  mais  on  peut  deceler  son 
influence  dans  les  raffinements  et  les 
ameliorations  apportes  a la  fois  a la 
structure  et  au  contenu  de  I’education 
prescolaire  et  a la  formation  des  ensei- 
gnants en  Suisse.  Les  programmes  s’adap- 
tent  en  general  au  stade  du  developpement 
de  I’enfant.  On  organise  les  terrains  de  jeu 
en  function  des  activites  qui  repondent  aux 
besoins  psychologiques  de  I’enfant. 

II  semble  exister  un  veritable  mouve- 
ment vers  une  sorte  d’ecole  active  ou  Ton 
suive  la  methodologie  en  esprit  plutot  qu’a 
la  lettre.  On  prete  de  plus  en  plus 
d’attention  a la  creativite  sous  toutes  ses 


On  a transforme  le  materiel  d’enseigne- 
ment.  Les  jeux  a I’ancienne  mode  cedent  la 
place  au  materiel  polyvalent.  II  est  de  toute 
evidence,  dans  les  classes  de  La  Maison 
des  Petits,  que  le  materiel  experimental 
utilise  au  cours  de  psychologic  genetique 
fait  partie  de  la  vie  de  la  classe.  Mais  on 
constate  avec  la  meme  evidence  les  limites 
de  la  recherche  quand  on  a I’occasion 
d’observer  les  eleves-en-formation  en 
psychologic  en  train  d’analyser  les  enfants 
de  I’ecole  primaire.  La  methodologie 
implique  necessairement  le  doute  scien- 
tifique;  le  chercheur  voit  I’enfant  dans  le 
contexte  de  son  developpement  a long 
terme  et  compare  son  comportement  a un 
modele  statistique  abstrait  ou  Ton  trace  les 
divers  stades  du  developpement  mental  et 
general  de  I’enfant.  Quelle  difference  avec 
une  methode  basee  sur  I’approbation, 
I’encouragement  et  la  motivation,  qui 
apportent  tous  un  merveilleux  stimulant  a 
I’interet  et  a I’effort! 

Derriere  le  savant  se  cachait  un  homme 
plein  d’humour.  Dans  son  bureau,  un 
fouillis  a peine  descriptible,  un  ‘ordre 
vital,’  comme  il  aimait  a le  dire  en  riant 
largement,  au  milieu  duquel  s’elevait  un  tas 
de  bouquins  que  Ton  aurait  dit  destines  aux 
entrailles,  emergeant  de  ses  papiers 
miraculeusement  jamais  egares  par  leur 
proprietaire  a la  memoire  solide,  tronait  — 


c’est  un  exemple  — un  somptueux  fauteuil  ^ 
de  cuir  noir.  ^ 

Le  professeur  avait  refu  ce  siege  lors  de  j 
la  premiere  Conference.intemationale  de 
rinstruction  ptiblique  du  Bureau  inter-  w 

national  de  I’education.  Voulant  faire  * 

connaitre  cette  conference  de  par  le 
monde,  le  savant  avait  tenu  le  raisonne- 
ment  suivant;  ‘Si  je  baptise  cette  confere- 
nce ‘premiere  conference’,  les  gouverne- 
ments  a qui  je  demande  des  fonds  et  les 
ministres  ne  prendront  personne  au  serieux 
. . .’  La  premiere  de  ces  conferences  s’est 
done  appeler  ‘Troisieme  Conference’  d’ou 
une  participation  spontanee  de  nations, 
pensant  avoir  manque  les  deux  premieres 
sessions.  C’etait  I’humour  malin  de 
Piaget. 

Une  autre  fois  Piaget  — au  guidon  de 
son  legendaire  velo  — a tente  de  penetrer 
dans  I’enceinte  des  Nations  Unies. 

L’elegance  n’etant  pas  toujours  le  fort  d’un 
savant  — Piaget  avait  I’air  d’un  pauvre 
here  que  les  agents  en  faction  ont  done 
vivement  repousse.  Or,  a leur  stupeur, 
le  ‘clochard’  leur  a montre  un  passeport 
diplomatique  avec  la  mention  de  sa 
function  de  directeur  d’organisme  inter- 
national ! 

Voilaune  troisieme  instantanee.  Imaginez 
un  bonhomme  chausse  de  chaussures 
solides,  portant  beret  basque  et  sac  de 
montagne,  toumiquant  dans  le  hall  de 
Cointrin  (I’aeroport  de  Geneve).  C’etait 
Piaget,  heureux  de  se  rendre  aux  Etats- 
Unis  ou  une  distinction  devait  lui  etre 
remise.  Une  distinction  qui  allait  d’ailleurs 
rejoindre  sa  vingtaine  de  titres  de  docteur 
honoris  causa,  ses  medailles  (il  a ete 
nomme  Commandeur  de  la  Legion  d’hon- 
neur),  ses  prix  et  ses  diplomes. 

Jean  Piaget  est  ne  le  9 aout,  1896,  a 
Neuchatel  en  Suisse;  il  est  morte  le  16 
septembre,  1980.  Qu’est-ce  que  les 
origines  de  son  genie?  On  ne  sait  pas  mais 
dans  son  ‘autobiographie,’  il  est  situe  en 
quelques  phrases  incisives,  son  milieu 
familial:  ‘Mon  pere  est  un  homme  a I’esprit 
scrupuleux  et  critique,  qui  n’aime  pas  les 
generalisations  hatives  (. . .)  il  m’a  appris  la 
valeur  d’un  travail  systematique,  meme 
lorsqu’il  porte  sur  des  details.’  Quant  a sa 
mere,  ‘plutot  nevrotique,’  il  lui  echappe 
‘dans  le  travail  serieux,  tant  pour  imiter 
mon  pere  que  pour  me  refugier  dans  un 
monde  a la  fois  personnel  et  non  fictif.’ 

Rien  n’echappait  a la  vaste  vision  qu’il 
avait  du  monde,  saisi  a ses  differents 
niveaux.  Il  arfeconde  les  domaines  les  plus 
I divers  — des  sciences  de  I’education  aux 
theories  les  plus  avancees  sur  1’evolution  et 
la  causalite  — en  se  vouant  totalement  a la 
passion  de  la  connaissance  qui  I’a  anime 
des  ses  premieres  annees.  Nous  enten- 
drons  encore  longtemps  resonner  au  creux 
de  nos  exigences,  cette  voix  nette, 
legerement  voilee,  porteuse  de  son  eter-  *?" 
nelle  petite  question;  ‘Qu’est-ce  que  vous  >, 
en  pensez?’  ; ^ P 

En  quelques  mots  simples,  ce  sont  mes 
idees  de  Piaget. □ 
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Carmit  Roth, 

Kibbutz  Ein  Hamifratz 


In  the  ’30s  and  the  ’40s,  during  the  first 
years  of  our  kibbutz  movement,  there  were 
many  discussions  and  arguments  about 
how  to  educate  the  children.'  The  educa- 
tional system  has  undergone  many  changes 
since  those  days,  but  the  basis  laid  down 
then  has,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
remained  intact  — namely,  an  education 
aimed  at  inculcating  values  of  co-opera- 
tion, equality,  and  mutual  aid.  In  order  to 
transform  these  abstract  principles  into 
living  fact,  the  high  school  system  (Grades 
7-12)  is  based  on  a comprehensive  village 
which  operates  as  a mini-kibbutz.  The 
students  live  on  the  school  premises;  they 
study,  work,  and  have  their  cultural  and 
social  activities  there.  In  short,  the  school 
is  an  independent  living  entity,  just  as  the 
kibbutz  society  is. 

In  our  school  village,  which  in  Hebrew  is 
called  a ‘mosad,’  some  160  students  from 
three  kibbutzim  in  the  area  live  and  study. 
Each  peer  group  has  its  own  house,  which 
includes  living  quarters,  a classroom,  and  a 
clubroom.  Then  the  village  has  a collective 
kitchen  and  dining  room,  which  serves 
students,  maintenance  staff,  and  faculty. 

All  the  necessary  requirements  of  a 
progressive  high  school  are  provided  in  the 
mosad:  library,  study  rooms,  laboratories, 
work  branches,  administrative  buildings, 
music  labs,  and  ‘air  raid  shelters.’  Aesthe- 
tic values  are  not  neglected  either. 

Students  arrange  their  rooms  according  to 
their  own  individual  tastes,  and  each  house 
has  a garden  which  is  tended  by  the  group 
living  in  it  — this  is  in  addition  to  the 
general  floral  landscaping  which  students 
undertake  after  study  hours.  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  the  adults  who  work  in  the 
school  do  not  live  there,  and  from 
approximately  2 p.m.  on,  the  students  run 
their  village  independently.  Of  course. 


teachers  and  other  adults  participate  in 
evening  activities,  and  at  night,  kibbutz 
members  do  guard  duty  in  the  village. 

An  Ordinary  School  Day 

At  7 a.m.,  the  metapelet  (a  sort  of  house 
matron)  arrives  at  the  village  and  wakes  up 
the  children  under  her  care.  Studies  take 
place  from  7:30  until  1:30,  with  breaks  for 
meals  and  shorter  breaks  between  classes. 
Our  study  program  has  both  compulsory 
and  selected  subjects.  The  compulsory 
subjects  include  mathematics  and  English 
(in  both  of  which,  students  are  divided  into 
levels),  history,  literature,  biology,  chemis- 
try, and  physical  education.  Among 
selected  subjects,  students  may  choose  to 
attend  classes  in  art,  music,  philosophy, 
electronics,  Arabic,  and  various  other 
subjects.  During  the  afternoon,  everyone 
works  at  his  or  her  assigned  job,  the 
younger  students  in  the  village  and  the 
older  ones  in  the  kibbutzim.  Before  the 


evening  meal  (and  after  it  too)  each  student 
is  free  to  pursue  his  or  her  own  interests  — 
family  visits,  sports,  hobbies,  and  home- 
work; and  the  evening  hours  are  spent  in 
activities  of  various  kinds  — committee 
meetings,  social  gatherings,  lectures,  T.V., 
reading,  depending  on  each  student’s 
wishes  or  duties. 

Characteristics  of  the  Educational  System 
In  my  opinion,  the  most  outstanding 
educational  feature  of  the  mosad  is  the 
atmosphere  (and  actual  reality)  of  indepen- 
dence. Life  in  the  mosad,  as  in  the  kibbutz, 
is  based  on  mutual  trust,  democracy,  and 
consideration  of  one’s  fellows  (in  this  case, 
fellow  students).  The  re  isno  highly  developed 
disciplinary  system,  since  we  believe  in 
education  through  inner  motivation  and 
not  through  the  outside  pressures  of 
tests,  grades,  and  punishments.  At  the  end 
of  each  year,  the  total  peer  group  (who  live 
as  well  as  study  together)  is  promoted  to 
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the  next  grade.  This  nonselective  policy 
pertains  in  our  elementary  schools  as  well. 
Therefore,  if  a teacher  wishes  to  generate  a 
high  level  of  motivation  and  interest  in  his 
classes,  he  has  recourse  only  to  his  own 
talents  and  personality.  This  system  has  its 
disadvantages  as  well  as  its  advantages. 

Students  address  their  teachers  by  their 
first  names.  Quite  often  teachers  and 
students  develop  friendships  as  a result  of 
the  informality  of  their  relationship  and  the 
contacts  that  take  place  after  school  hours. 
However,  this  very  independence  and  lack 
of  formality  can  sometimes  lead  to  serious 
problems.  Entire  classes  have  been  known 
to  lose  interest  in  their  studies;  there  are 
sometimes  disruptions  in  class;  teachers 
are  occasionally  insulted;  students  do  not 
always  prepare  their  homework;  and 
tardiness  is  a constant  irritant. 

Efforts  to  combat  these  problems  rely 
not  on  disciplinary  but  on  educative 
measures  — through  discussions  aimed  at 
effecting  a change  in  the  student’s  or 
class’s  behavior.  When  these  efforts  are  to 
no  avail,  the  student  is  usually  asked  not  to 
participate  in  his  or  her  class  (for  one  day 
only).  During  that  day,  the  student  usually 
works. 

Work 

In  the  kibbutz,  a high  value  is  placed  on 
work.  Many  of  the  founders  of  the  kibbutz 
were  well  educated  Europeans  who  aban- 
doned professions  to  do  the  manual  labor 
needed  to  build  their  society.  Their 
positive  attitude  toward  manual  work  has 
influenced  the  mosad  values.  After  school 
hours,  all  the  students  work,  each  accord- 
ing to  his  age  and  ability  and  in  accordance 
with  the  work  committee’s  assignment  and 
the  student’s  own  preference.  The  younger 
students  work  on  the  school  premises  — 
on  the  school  farm  (livestock,  vegetable 
gardens),  landscaping,  in  the  dining  room, 
and  cleaning  their  houses,  etc.  The  older 
students  work  in  their  own  kibbutzim  — in 
the  agricultural  branches  and  in  the 
children’s  houses.  Girls  tend  to  work  in  the 
conventional  woman’s  jobs,  but  during  the 
past  few  years,  there  has  been  a trend 
away  from  stereotyping  — some  girls  now 
work  in  agriculture  and  some  boys  in 
children’s  houses. 


Leisure  Time 

When  the  students  have  finished  work  (at 
about  4 p.m.),  they  are  free  to  pursue  their 
own  interests.  In  addition  to  visiting 
parents  and  doing  homework,  many  activi- 
ties are  available.  In  our  village,  for 
example,  we  have  volleyball  teams  (Na- 
tional League  included)  and  modern  and 
folk  dance  groups;  many  students  study 
different  music^  instruments  and/or  sing  in 
the  school  choir;  and  there  are  handicraft, 
art,  science,  and  other  hobby  groups. 
Evenings  are  spent  in  peer  group  meetings, 
parties,  and  other  social/cultural  activities. 
All  of  these  activities  are  co-ordinated  by 
the  students  themselves,  with  some  gui- 
dance from  the  adult  educational  staff.  Just 
as  the  kibbutz  is  run  by  elected  com- 
mittees, so  the  mosad  is  rUh  by  the 
student  committees,  though  their  field  of 
authority  is,  of  course,  more  limited. 

Students  also  participate  in  the  mosad’s 
pedagogical  committee  and  are  involved  in 
the  decision-making  process  of  the  school’s 
administration.  The  independence  allowed 
students  sometimes  leads  to  an  abuse  of 
privileges.  It  has  been  argued  that 
there  is  too  little  supervision  of  the 
students  in  the  after-school  hours.  No  one 
is  responsible,  for  instance,  for  the  ‘lights 
out’  limit  and  for  general  good  behavior. 
Most  of  the  students  use  their  evening 
hours  to  prepare  homework  or  participate 
in  activities,  but  there  have  been  incidents 
of  vandalism,  breaking  into  the  kitchen 
storeroom  and  such.  These  incidents  are 
usually  dealt  with  by  reasoned  persuasion, 
but  there  have  been  cases  of  temporary 


expulsion  from  the  school.  What  is  most 
important  to  emphasize  is  that  it  is  the  peer 
group  which  discusses  the  case  and  hands 
down  the  judgment.  The  orders  do  not 
come  from  above,  and  therefore  they  are 
more  effective. 

As  I mentioned  before,  the  students  live 
together  in  their  own  communal  house. 
Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  it  was  the  norm 
for  boys  and  girls  to  share  rooms  (not  as 
couples).  Today,  there  are  separate  rooms 
for  girls  and  boys,  but  the  contact  between 
male  and  female  students  is  very  close. 
There  is  no  supervision  of  adults  in  matters 
of  sex,  and  under  such  conditions,  it  would 
seem  that  permissiveness  would  be  ram- 
pant. In  actual  fact,  because  of  the  lack  of 
privacy,  because  of  the  small  size  of  the 
group,  and  because  of  social  pressure,  the 
mosad  student  body  is  much  more 
conservative  than  one  would  expect  from 
young  people  living  in  such  independence. 

By  conventional  standards,  the  students 
of  the  mosad  are  not  dependent  on  their 
parents.  Most  needs  are  provided  in  the 
mosad  itself:  food  in  the  communal  dining 
room;  clothes  in  the  communal  clothes 
shop  and  laundry;  and  other  every-day 
needs  by  the  metapelet  of  each  peer  group. 
Each  student  has  a clothing  allowance. 

Also  available  are  private  lessons  for 
music,  dancing,  and  university  studies. 
Support  for  mosad  activities  is  provided  by 
the  kibbutzim  directly  rather  than  by  the 
parents. 

Because  the  young  people  are  not 
dependent  on  their  parents,  they  are  free  to 
decide  how  often  they  want  to  visit  them. 
Some  students  visit  their  parents  no  more 
than  twice  a week,  sometimes  even  less, 
but  these  are  the  exceptions.  For  the  most 
part,  relations  between  parents  and  chil- 
dren are  close  and  based  on  friendship, 
affection,  and  mutual  respect  — not  on 
economic  dependence  as  with  many 
conventional  families.  The  family  quite 
often  constitutes  the  strongest  link  between 
the  adolescent  and  the  kibbutz. 

In  conclusion,  the  mosad  system  of 
education  aims  at  preparing  young  people 
for  life  in  general  and  specifically  for  life  on 
the  kibbutz.  Mosad  education  is  based  on 
the  general  values  of  humanity  and  ethics 
which  are  the  heritage  of  the  Jewish  people 
and  which  have  been  given  impetus  by  the 
progressive  ideology  of  Zionism  and 
Socialism  of  the  past  century.  □ 

Notes: 

Translations  by  Ahuva  Bar-Ziv. 

1 . There  are  presently  some  250  perma- 
nent kibbutzim,  with  a population  of 
around  100,000  — rather  less  than  4 per 
cent  of  the  population  of  Israel.  They  are 
divided  into  three  federations  of  kibbutzimS 
the  United  Kibbutz  (164  kibbutzim),  the 
Kibbutz  Artzi  (80  kibbutzim),  and  the  ' 
Religious  Kibbutz  Federation  (14  kibbut- 
zim).  This  article  is  about  a Kibbutz  Artzr  ^ 
high  school,  but  many  of  the  features  * 

discussed  apply  equally  to  high  schools  in 
the  other  kibbutz  federations. 
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SCHOOLING: 

the  other  side  of  education 


Alan  A.  Small 

On  ‘Education’:  What’s  in  a Name? 

When  you  think  about  it,  words  are  very 
tricky  things.  They  are  supposed  to  help  us 
communicate  intelligently  with  one  another 
but,  as  often  as  not,  they  are  a hindrance. 
Abstractions  are  particularly  troublesome 
because  they  are  vulnerable  to  emotional 
associations  which  can  alter  an  essentially 
neutral  concept  into  an  object  of  special 
significance.  I call  such  words  ‘status- 
words.’ 

Of  course,  it  is  characteristic  of  every 
society  that  certain  words  come  to  take  on 
special  status.  Our  society,  for  example, 
has  come  to  place  unconditional  sig- 
nificance in  such  expressions  as  ‘private 
enterprise,’  ‘freedom,’  ‘democracy,’  and 
‘professional.’  In  time,  such  emotionally- 
charged  expressions  become  sanctified. 
When  an  emotionally-charged  generaliza- 
tion becomes  identified  with  a particular 
thing  or  process  to  the  virtual  exclusion  of 
all  others,  intelligent  communication 
breaks  down  altogether.  This  is  what  has 
happened  to  the  term  ‘education,’  one  of 
our  most  cherished  status-words. 

The  word  ‘education’  is  derived  from 
one  or  both  of  two  Latin  words:  Educare 
— meaning  to  train  or  to  rear  — and 
Educere  — meaning  to  lead  or  draw  out. 
Monumental  philosophical  battles  have 
been,  and  continue  to  be,  waged  as  to 
which  one  truly  expresses  the  ‘ideal 
concept.’  Let  us  leave  this  battle  to  the 
philosophers;  it  has  little  to  do  with  the 
subject  at  hand  which  is  that  the  term 
‘education,’  regardless  of  its  origin,  unfor- 
tunately has  become  almost  exclusively 
associated  with  schools  and  schooling. 

Put  most  simply,  education  is  both  a 
process  and  a result  of  learning.  Such 
learning  can  take  place  in  the  formal, 
self-conscious  manner  associated  with 
deliberate  study  as  characterized  by  all 
manner  and  levels  of ‘schooling.’  How- 
ever, this  is  but  one  side  of  the  educational 
coin.  The  other  side  consists  of  all  the 
more  informal,  person-to-person  inter- 
actions by  which  we  learn.  These  take 
place  in  the  family,  in  peer  groups,  through 
employment,  through  leisure;  in  fact,  every 
kind  of  experience  we  encounter  is 
potentially  educative.  We  are  educated, 
therefore,  through  both  formal  and  infor- 
mal experiences.  Our  knowledge,  skills, 
attitudes,  and  values  — in  short,  our 
whole  development  is  the  result  of  a host 


of  educative  forces  acting  upon  each  of  us. 
The  philosophic  argument  notwithstanding, 
what  we  become  is  a result  of  the  learning 
we  receive  tempered  by  the  qualities  each 
of  us  is  given  by  nature.  Within  this 
educational  matrix,  the  position  of  ‘school- 
ing’ must  be  brought  into  clearer  focus. 
Schooling  is  not  the  sole  means  of 
education;  rather,  it  is  a particular,  limited, 
but  nonetheless  important  means  of  prep- 
aration for  a portion  of  adult  living.  The 
distinctive  function  of  the  school  is  to 
prepare  its  clients  in  a particular  way  — a 
way  that  cannot  be  left  to  chance  — for  a 
particular  end. 

Though  we  should  know  better  than  to 
equate  education  with  schooling  alone,  we 
have  grown  so  accustomed  to  stating  the 
two  in  the  same  breath  (‘one  must  go  to 
school  to  get  an  education’)  that  the 
distinction  is  no  longer  clear.  Professional 


schoolmen,  understandably,  have  not  been 
reluctant  to  promulgate  the  association. 
Teachers  (formerly  schoolmasters)  parade 
as  educators;  those  who  teach  the  teachers 
pontificate  as  professors  of  education; 
schools  billow  into  educational  centers; 
school  boards  gild  themselves  as  boards  of 
education,  and  so  on.  Fortunately,  while 
this  game  of  musical  chairs  with  titles  has 
been  going  on,  the  student  population  has 
been  largely  ignored;  students  are  still 
referred  to  as  students  and  not  as 
‘educatees.’ 

Training  Can  Be  Evaluated 
I find  it  helpful  to  think  of  schooling 
primarily  as  a form  of  training.  Training, 
you  will  note,  is  not  a status-word.  No  aura 
of  sanctification  surrounds  and  protects  it. 


It  is  an  unpretentious,  humble  word.  It 
does  not  fdsely  intimidate  or  speak 
patronizingly  to  us.  Most  importantly,  it  is 
understandable.  The  difference  between 
the  trained  and  the  untrained  is  clear.  A 
trained  person  has  acquired  a skill  that  he 
or  she  did  not  possess  before.  Therefore,  a 
training  program  is  open  to  objective 
evaluation.  The  same  cannot  be  said  for 
many  ‘educational  programs’  whose  objec- 
tives are  characteristically  stated  in  such 
imprecise  and  lofty  terms  as  to  defy 
measurement  and,  not  inconsequently, 
accountability. 

One  of  the  more  notable  and  enduring 
examples  of  the  confusion  and  hypocrisy 
generated  by  the  use  of  the  word 
‘education’  is  evidenced  in  the  evaluation 
of  student  achievement  — especially  the 
so-called  ‘humanities.’  To  the  extent  that 
schools  practice  marking,  they  are  loyal  to 
their  training  function.  But  schools  don’t 
generally  like  to  think  of  themselves  as 
merely  training  institutions.  Teachers  avoid 
identification  with  the  terms  ‘pedagogue’  or 
‘schoolmaster.’  They  have  long  since 
ensconced  themselves  on  the  more  ele- 
vated but  less  substantial  chair  of ‘educator’ 
which  lends  a quasi-divine  aspect  to  their 
otherwise  conventional  role.  The 
humanities  — such  subjects  as  literature, 
history,  art,  and  philosophy  — offer,  because 
of  their  content,  a refreshing  balance 
to  the  impersonal  structures  of  science. 
Accordingly,  this  position  suggests  that  the 
value  of  the  humanities  lies  not  so  much  in 
subject-matter  achievement  (indeed  such 
training  is  often  spoken  of  disparagingly), 
but  in  bringing  students  together  in  vital 
‘encounters’  with  ‘relevant’  social  and 
personal  issues. 

Now  I have  no  quarrel  with  this  position 
on  the  value  of  humanistic  study,  provided 
it  is  followed  consistently.  (This  is  not  to 
say  that  such  ‘insights’  can  be  obtained 
without  the  kind  of  rigorous  study  and 
training  that  is  necessary  in  learning  any 
discipline.)  The  problem  is  that  our  schools 
behave  in  a very  inconsistent  manner 
when,  in  the  same  breath,  they  advocate 
the  humanizing  influence  of  the  humanities 
while  assiduously  marking  their  students’ 
achievement  in  these  allegedly,  personally 
relevant  experiences.  Unless  we  are  talking 
about  brain-washing,  is  it  not  pre- 
sumptuous to  ‘mark’  students  who  are 
studying  a discipline  that  is  supposed  to 
‘humanize’  them?  Yet  this  is  precisely 
what  our  schools  are  guilty  of.  Professing 
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to  be  citidels  of  insightful  experiences,  they 
behave,  in  self-contradictory  fashion,  like 
ordinary  training  centers.  Unsatisfied  with 
their  essential  but  unromantic  lot  in  life, 
our  schools  delude  themselves  and  others 
by  extending  to  the  gullible  the  lure  of 
‘education’  while,  in  the  end,  the  uncom- 
promising hook  of  ‘training’  and  ‘marking’ 
must  inevitably  assert  itself.  But  it  does  no 
good  to  fool  people;  indeed,  it  can  do  much 
harm.  For  one  thing,  students,  being  young 
and  impressionable,  tend  to  believe  the 
pitch  that  ‘school  is  for  life.’  But  when 
they  realize  that  they  are  really  at  school  to 
partake  of  the  Spartan  fare  of  specific 
training  instead  of  the  frothy  cream  of 
existential  encounter,  they  become  dis- 
tressed to  say  the  least.  Students  and 
others  have  a perfect  right  to  criticize  the 
school  — not  for  doing  its  rightful  job 
but  for  the  fraud  it  commits.  This,  of 
course,  is  predictable  of  an  institution  that 
courts  the  glory- word  ‘Education.’ 

The  term  ‘training’  suggests  that  there 
is,  after  all,  something  to  be  taught  by 
teachers  to  students.  It  simultaneously 
suggests  that  it  is  precisely  for  this 
‘something’  that  there  are  students.  (If  we 
can  just  hold  on  to  this  simple  but  central 
idea  perhaps  we  can  get  away,  once  and 
for  all,  from  the  silly  ‘child-centered’  vs. 
‘teacher-centered’  controversy.)  Now,  if  it 
is  established  that  a school’s  primary 
purpose  is  to  train,  then  it  follows  that  it 
must  take  pains  to  evaluate  the  varying 
degrees  of  progress  its  students  attain.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  training  period,  it  is 
expected  that  marks  will  be  given  and, 
perhaps,  even  special  certificates  indicating 
promotion  or  graduation  will  be  awarded. 
When  the  school  is  conceived  of  as  an 
institution  committed  to  training,  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  differential  marking 
becomes  acceptable. 

As  previously  stated,  schooling  and 
training  go  together  because  the  purpose  of 
the  school  is  to  prepare  the  student  in  a 
particular  way  — a way  that  cannot  be  left 
to  chance.  Learning  to  read,  to  write,  and 
do  arithmetic  involves  a great  deal  of 
training;  so  does  learning  to  take  lecture 
notes,  and  to  acquire  the  vocabulary  and 
skills  of  literary  and  historical  analysis  and 
evaluation.  Success  in  every  academic  and 
vocational  subject  comes  about  as  a result 
of  mastering  the  fundamentals,  i.e.,  basic 
training.  In  this  respect,  a dress  designing 
course  and  a Ph.D.  dissertation  are  more 
cdike  than  dissimilar.  Both  are  successfully 
completed  only  after  a great  deal  of 
training  and  practice  in  the  appropriate 
basic  skills. 

If  we  could  accustom  ourselves  to  think 
of  our  schools  and  universities  as  special 
training  centers  for  acquiring  certain  basic 
and  advanced  skills  and  concepts,  we 
would  find  it  a relatively  simple  matter  to 
judge  whether  or  not  they  are  doing  the  job 
they  were  designed  to  do.  However,  such 
clear-cut  decision-making  about  schooling 
is  rendered  all  but  impossible  when  the 
emotionally  charged  status-word  ‘educa- 
tion’ monopolizes  discussion. □ 
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some  personal 
observations 


Marcel  Danesi, 

Department  of  Italian  Studies, 
University  of  Toronto 


Perhaps  the  question  most  often  asked  of 
university  language  instructors  by  their 
high  school  counterparts  is  whether  there 
are  any  significant  differences  in  the  course 
content  and  pedagogical  approach  between 
the  two  levels.  The  following  perceived 
differences  inevitably  come  up  in  dis- 
cussion: the  university  language  instructor 
has  probably  achieved  a higher  level  of 
education  and  is,  ipso  facto,  more  qual- 
ified; university  students  are  older,  more 
mature,  and,  therefore,  better  learners;  the 
approach  in  universities  is  more  ‘advanced’ 
and  is  geared  toward  preparing  students  for 
courses  in  literature,  whereas  in  high 
school  the  approach  is  directed  toward  the 
teaching  of  language  qua  communication. 
However,  a closer  look  at  these  often 
discussed  points  reveals  that  they  aren’t 
necessarily  so.  For  it  is  not  true  that  the 
mere  possession  of  a higher  degree  will  be 
conducive  to  better  language  teaching;  nor 
is  it  true  that  university  students  are 


necessarily  better  learners;  and  it  is  not 
always  the  case  that  university  language 
teaching  is  directed  toward  literature 
courses. 

In  a recent  article.  Dr.  Stern  of  the 
Modern  Language  Centre  of  the  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  goes  as 
far  as  to  suggest  that  the  qujility  of 
university  second  language  teaching  has 
fallen  behind  that  found  at  the  high  school 
level.  He  points  out  that  university 
language  departments  (ULDs)  have  the 
power  and  responsibility  to  give  shape  and 
substance  to  the  view  a society  takes  of 
language  learning.  However,  these  depart- 
nients  ‘have  lost  the  role  of  leadership.’’ 

In  this  present  article,  I would  like 
briefly  to  share  my  own  observations  and 
perceptions  of  the  role  and  nature  of  q 

language  teaching  within  a ULD.  Spec- 
ifically,  I will  discuss  (by  way  of  compari- 
son with  high  school  language  teaching) 
four  general  components  of  the  language- 
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learning  and  teaching  processes:  cur- 
riculum, materials,  the  learner,  and  the 
instructor. 

Curriculum 

In  curriculum  planning  for  language 
courses,  there  are  two  major  factors  that 
come  into  play:  goals  and  methodological 
orientation.  The  first  major  difference  that 
emerges  in  a comparison  of  high  school 
and  university  language  teaching  is  that 
high  school  curricula  are  already  estab- 
lished for  the  teacher  by  administrators, 
who  rely,  in  general,  on  the  advice  of 
curriculum  experts;  at  university,  cur- 
riculum planning  is  left  largely  up  to  the 
individual  instructor  or  (in  the  case  of 
multisectional  courses)  to  the  course 
co-ordinator.  Thus,  while  high  school 
curricula  tend  to  be  standardized  and 
homogeneous,  university  curricula  tend  to 
be  individualistic.  Although  the  freedom  of 
university  instructors  to  create  their  own 
curriculum  is  in  itself  not  a bad  thing,  it  can 
produce  salient  discrepancies  between 
different  departments  and  within  the  same 
department.  Perhaps  what  is  needed 
most  in  ULDs  is  a clear  statement  of  the 
goals  of  language  teaching.  As  Stern  points 
out,  these  departments  are,  in  general, 
more  accurately  called  departments  of 
literature  since  the  ‘chief  scholarship  is 
directed  to  the  historical  documentation 
and  analysis  of  periods  of  literature,  to 
particular  writers  and  their  works,  and  to 
literary  criticism.’^  However,  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  many  ULDS,  have  broadened  their 
research  base  to  include  linguistics  and 
other  media  (e.g.,  film).  ULDs  are  also  in 
the  process  of  re-evaluating  their  goals  — 
because  many  of  the  students  who  enroll  in 
language  courses  are  not  always  motivated 
toward  a study  of  literature.  ULDs  have, 
as  a consequence,  started  to  respond  to 
this  new  Zeitgeist  in  various  ways:  by  the 
establishment  of  courses  designed  for 
special  purposes;^  by  giving  the  language 
courses  an  autonomous  status  vis-a-vis 
literature  courses;  by  putting  more  em- 
phasis on  teacher  training;"*  and  by 
recruiting  specialists  in  language  teaching. 

In  my  view,  these  trends  augur  well  for 
ULDs.  The  study  of  literature  will  remain  a 
basic  goal,  as  it  should;  but  the  realization 
that  language  learning  per  se  is  a 
worthwhile  goal  can  only  help  to 
strengthen  and  broaden  the  role  ULDs  play 
in  society  and  to  improve  students’  oral 
communicative  competence. 

Materials 

It  has  always  struck  me  as  odd  that  the 
language  manuals  used  in  high  schools  and 
universities  are  not  much  different.  Cer- 
tainly, one  can  argue  that  the  structure  and 
vocabulary  of  a language  is  unaffected  by 
the  level  at  which  it  is  studied.  Neverthe- 
less, one  would  expect  the  treatment  of 
structural,  lexical,  and  cultural  topics  to  be 


more  ‘advanced’  (whatever  that  may  mean) 
at  university.  One  can  make  an  analogy 
here  with  mathematics;  although  both  high 
schools  and  universities  teach  the  same 
basic  subject  matter  — namely,  the 
arithmetical  and  geometrical  description  of 
time  and  space  — certainly  no  one  would 
dispute  that  the  level  at  which  the 
‘description’  is  taught  in  universities  is 
more  advanced.  Similarly,  it  seems  to  me 
that,  once  the  learning  goals  of  a language 
course  have  been  established,  then  both 
the  presentation  and  content  of  the  subject 
matter  can  become  more  advanced.  For 
example,  in  the  teaching  of  structure, 
scientific  linguistic  theories  can  be  utilized 
to  advantage.  Even  some  elements  of 
etymology  and  philology  can  be  inter- 
spersed tlwough  the  course  content.  How- 
ever, in  order  to  incorporate  such  topics 
into  the  curriculum,  many  of  the  currently 
available  second  language  manuals  must  be 
supplemented  with  or  replaced  by  original 
materials.  Here,  the  Educational  Develop- 
ment Department  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  can  play  a crucial  role  by 
providing  financial  assistance  to  ULDs  and 
individual  instructors  for  material 
development. 

The  point  I wish  to  make  is  that,  in  order 
to  raise  the  level  of  university  language 
courses  beyond  the  ‘table  of  contents’  of  a 
textbook,  the  instructor  must  play  a more 
active  role  in  material  development.  It  is  in 
this  area  that  the  teaching  and  research  com- 
ponents intersect,  whereby  the  fruits  of 
research  into  language  learning  and  teach- 
ing can  be  translated  profitably  into 
teaching  tools. 

The  Learner 

Although  the  university  language  student  is 
older,  he  or  she  learns  a language  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  a high  school 
student;  for  as  psycholinguists  have  ar- 
gued, language  learners  beyond  the  age  of 
puberty  exemplify  similar  learning  pat- 
terns. (As  Brown  puts  it,  in  language 
learning  it  is  generally  understood  that  ‘an 
adult  is  one  who  has  reached  the  age  of 
puberty.’*)  Thus  both  high  school  and 
university  instructors  are  faced  with 
identical  learning  situations  in  terms  of 
neurology  and  cognition.  However, 
there  is  an  important  difference  to  be  noted; 
namely,  that  the  university  learner  has 
usually  had  more  practice  in  language 
learning.  This  has  some  obvious  implica- 
tions. For  one  thing,  university  language 
students  have  already  developed  percep- 
tions and  learning  strategies  from  their  high 
school  experience,  and  it  would  be 
counter-productive  to  ignore  this  fact.  The 
university  language  instructor  should  know 
what  goes  on  in  high  school  and  build  on  it, 
and  I am  encouraged  to  see  a ‘learning 
continuum’  being  increasingly  established 
— because  language  learning  and  teaching 
are  cumulative  processes  that  require 
cooperation  between  the  two  levels. 


The  Instnjctor 

What  I have  chiefly  learned  from  my 
teaching  experience  at  university  is  that 
language  instruction  is  an  extremely 
difficult  craft.  The  teaching  process  con- 
sists less  in  the  transfer  of  information  or 
ideas  thanin  the  building  up  of  competence 
in  verbal  skills  (listening,  speaking,  read- 
ing, writing).  The  nature  of  language  itself 
dictates  an  interactional  approach  — 
language  is  dialogue  not  monologue  — and 
the  language  teacher  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  learning  process  itself.  He  or  she  must 
be  flexible  and  must  adapt  to  the  learning 
style  of  the  students;  otherwise  the 
learning/teaching  process  is  reduced  to  a 
series  of  grammatical  algorithms  and  drills. 
Perhaps  the  most  satisfying  aspect  of 
teaching  languages  is  that  the  teaching 
process  is  itself  a learning  experience.  In 
teaching,  the  language  instructor  learns 
more  and  more  about  the  nature  of  the 
language  phenomenon,  about  the  nature  of 
human  communication,  and  about  the 
nature  of  learning. 

Conclusion 

Although  I agree  in  general  with  Dr. 

Stern’s  assessment  that  ULDs  may  not  be 
fulfilling  the  leadership  role  that  they 
should  be  in  language  teaching,  I am  very 
optimistic  about  the  future.  There  is  an 
awareness  today  within  ULDs  (perhaps 
more  than  ever  before)  that  language 
learning  is  in  itself  a viable  and  legitimate 
goal.  And  in  recent  years,  the  proliferation 
of  research  in  applied  linguistics  has 
started  to  make  a substantial  impact  both 
on  the  language-teaching  technology  and 
on  the  philosophy  of  ULDs,  especially 
since  many  of  the  researchers  are  them- 
selves classroom  instructors.  But  what  I 
find  to  be  the  most  encouraging  sign  of  all 
is  the  spirit  of  cooperation  that  I sense 
between  university  language  instructors 
and  their  colleagues  in  literature.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  through  the  convergence  of 
linguistic  and  literary  goals  that  ULDs  will 
be  able  to  assume  the  leadership  role  that 
is  expected  of  them.D 
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The  Practical  Rebel: 

An  Essay  Review 

of  Jonathan  Kozol’s  On  Being  A Teacher 


Peter  McLaren,  Doctoral  student, 
Department  of  Curriculum,  OISE 

Reading  Jonathan  Kozol  years  ago  was, 
for  many  educators,  the  first  step  toward 
entering  the  domain  of  radical  schooling 
and  the  world  of  educational  outlawry. 
Perhaps  more  than  anyone  else,  Kozol  was 
able  to  resurrect  the  study  of  education 
from  the  grave  of  political  neutrality  where 
it  had  wasted  away  for  decades.  Once 
considered  the  educational  correlative  of 
such  well-known  ‘sixties’  guerrillas  as 
Abby  Hoffman,  Eldridge  Cleaver,  Timothy 
Leary,  and  Jerry  Rubin,  Kozol  deserves 
tribute  because  his  passionate  concern  with 
social  and  educational  reform  has  scarcely 
diminished.  The  last  I heard,  Leary  was 
doing  stand-up  comedy  routines  in  sleazy 
nightclubs;  Hoffman  had  landed  in  jail, 
wearing  his  new  face-lift;  Rubin  was  once 
again  back  in  the  stock  market,  not  to  bum 
money  as  he  did  in  the  sixties  but  to  hustle 
on  the  floor  as  a broker;  and  Cleaver  had 
traded  his  famous  codpiece  pants  for  a 
cross. 

With  the  publication  of  his  new  book  On 
Being  A Teacher,  Kozol  continues  to  do 
what  he  has  been  doing  for  years  (and 
perhaps  better  than  any  other  radical 
educator  on  the  scene)  — demythologizing 
our  classrooms  and  corridors  and  influenc- 
ing the  development  of  ethical  rebels  and 
warriors  of  social  change. 

When  it  first  appeared  in  1968,  Kozol’s 
first  book.  Death  At  An  Early  Age,  was 
decried  by  school  board  officials  through- 
out North  America  as  a work  of  major 
heresy.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  cause  of 
school  reform,  however,  that  some 
people’s  heresies  become  other  people’s 
orthodoxies,  and  Death  At  An  Early  Age 
became  quickly  established  as  the  Bible  of 
education’s  radical  left.  Needless  to  say,  in 
those  days  there  were  always  bureaucrats 
who  were  astute  enough  to  diffuse  through 
the  school-setting  some  of  the  ideas  of  the 
radical  heretics,  usually  in  a modified  form. 
It  was  a little  like  vaccinating  the  schools 
against  radical  revision  by  injecting  them 
with  a watered-down  version  of  the  ‘virus.’ 
Hence  the  proliferation  in  the  early 


seventies  of  self-consciously  progressive 
open  classrooms,  learning  modelled  on 
encounter  groups,  existential  classroom 
curricula,  and  supposedly  emancipated  free 
schools. 

Working  as  a public  school  teacher  in  the 
early  seventies,  I often  identified  with 
Kozol’ s struggle  to  liberate  the  classroom 
from  its  death-like  miasma.  I resented  the 
canonical  codes  drawn  up  so  rigidly  by  the 
knowledge-brokers  of  the  board,  codes 
which  frequently  invoked  the  culturally 
sterile  and  politically  laundered  scholarly 
ancestral  writing  preserved  in  Circular 
Fourteen  — a document  still  invested  with 
almost  sacerdotal  significance.  Moreover, 
such  codes  were  often  embalmed  with  all 
the  accompanying  hazards  of  the  modern 
western  mind  set:  Newtonian  mechanistic 
thinking,  technocratic  teaching  styles,  and 
Skinnerian  behavior  modification  (‘be- 
havior mod’  to  the  converted).  The 
apotheosis  of  organizational  man,  with  his 
cardinal  virtues  of ‘efficiency,’  ‘productivi- 
ty,’ and  ‘accountability,’  was  thus  sanc- 
tified by  the  new  ecclesiastics  of  the 
classroom. 

Even  today,  the  bishopric  of  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Education  requires  our  col- 
leges to  ordain  teachers  as  guardians  and 
mediators  of  the  world’s  ‘facts,’  necessary 
mystagogues  who  possess  the  preallocated 
power  and  sacrosanct  close-mindedness 
not  only  to  legitimize  students  as  people  but 
also  to  define  their  cultural  reality.  This  is 
the  way  the  world  is,  and  there’s  not  much 
you  can  do  to  change  it!  Unfortunately, 
when  students  are  presented  with  a puerile 
cultural  fiction  as  objective  reality,  they  are 
less  likely  to  view  their  surroundings  as 
problematic,  to  feel  they  have  the  power  to 
alter  and  reshape  the  social  fabric  of  their 
daily  lives.  Their  sense  of  human  agency 
and  control  over  their  future  becomes 
diminished  at  worst  and  conflicting  at  best. 
It  is  this  feeling  of  powerlessness  that  has 
led  today  to  an  increased  cynicism  and 
despair  among  our  youth  in  all  sectors  of 
society.  It  is  a malaise  not  unlike  that  of 
the  early  sixties  before  a new  generation  of 
thinkers  such  as  Kozol  emerged  from  the 
moral  rubble  of  the  previous  decade  and 
began  to  excavate  the  ideological  land- 


scape of  the  contemporary  educational 
scene. 

Seeking  new  educational  vistas  as  a 
graduate  student  in  curriculum  studies,  I 
now  follow  my  peers  in  charting  the  world 
of  teaching  through  a different  set  of 
conceptual  prisms  — a much  more 
theoretical  set  than  I was  accustomed  to 
using  as  a practising  teacher,  one  that 
refracts  the  process  of  schooling  into  new 
and  usable  blueprints  of  why  things  seem 
to  change  but  really  stay  the  same.  We  are 
not  assisted  in  this  task,  however,  by 
professors  and  students  who  adopt  the  role 
of  hagiographers  of  such  iconoclasts  as 
Marx,  Gramsci,  and  Willis.  Noted  for  their 
genuflections  before  the  altar  of  arcane 
jargon  and  intellectual  gymnastics,  these 
disciples  of  such  heavyweight  radical 
thinkers  spend  more  time  in  the  satori  of 
theoria  than  in  providing  the  average 
teacher  with  the  practical  benefits  of  such 
enlightenment.  No  one  opposes  a rebirth  of 
the  mind;  but  one  doubts  at  times  the 
practical  utility  that  results  from  this  type 
of  scholarly  conversion.  Experiencing 
dialectical  insights  can  be  exhilarating  — 
even  profoundly  aesthetic  — and  ulti- 
mately necessary  for  developing  a 
philosophical  grounding  in  education,  but 
‘finding  oneself  in  abstractions  may  also 
undercut  a teacher’s  passion  and  commit- 
ment to  change.  This  new  theoreticism  (if  I 
may  use  such  a neologism)  offers  a 
convenient  means  for  siphoning  off  ener- 
gies that  would  otherwise  become  danger- 
ously subversive  to  the  status  quo.  And 
while  I remain  indebted  to  radical  educa- 
tional theorists  for  providing  me  with  a 
framework  for  understanding  how  educa- 
tion is  implicated  in  the  social  relations  of 
production  and  the  development  of  techno- 
cratic consciousness,  I have  grown  increas- 
ingly frustrated  with  their  inability  to 
provide  alternative  practices  for  the  class- 
room teacher.  Their  language  of  praxis  is 
so  overloaded  with  polemical  puffery  that 
one  often  feels  out  of  place  by  not  adopting 
a doctrinaire  political  stance  before  making 
use  of  their  work.  In  general,  they  have 
failed  to  develop  comprehensive  strategies 
that  will  provide  students  in  our  class- 
rooms with  the  symbolic  tools  necessary 
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for  questioning  the  taken-for-granted  val- 
ues, beliefs,  and  practices  of  their  cultural 
terrain. 

I am  not  suggesting  that  social  theory 
should  cease  to  exist  or  not  be  refined  and 
perfected;  what  I am  saying  is  that  social 
scientists  in  general  have  been  stuck  in  a 
theoretical  quagmire  for  so  long  that  they 
have  trouble  distinguishing  the  conceptual 
from  the  concrete.  Theoretical  reflection 
on  the  process  of  schooling  has  for  too  long 
been  conducted  at  too  great  a distance 
from  the  practical  events  of  classroom 
instruction  and  has  attempted  to  speak  its 
truth  by  its  own  inner  logic.  The  result  is 
that  many  teachers  who  have  mastered 
various  aspects  and  nuances  of  complex 
theory  can  expound  elaborate  philosophi- 
cal positions,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  do  they 
recognize  the  claim  of  these  positions  on 
their  lives  in  actual  classroom  situations. 
The  full  task  of  theoretical  reflection  is  not 
completed  until  its  truths  are  spoken  back 
into  the  teaching  event  itself. 

For  me.  On  Being  A Teacher  throws  into 
relief  the  gap  between  radical  educational 
theory  and  classroom  practice  and  raises  a 
pressing  question  for  those  of  us  privileged 
enough  to  sit  in  university  seminar  rooms 
and  discuss  the  subtleties  of  Althusser’s 
thought.  How  can  rank-and-file  teachers 
radically  improve  schooling  for  their 
students  without  becoming  trapped  in  the 
terminology  maze  of  Critical  Theory,  the 
Frankfurt  School,  hermeneutics, 
phenomenology  — what  C.A.  Bowers 
refers  to  as  ‘the  new  conceptual  Babylon?’ 
Not  that  these  domains  of  academic 
inquiry  aren’t  beneficial  to  educators  — 
they  certainly  are.  But  it’s  one  thing  to 
attempt  to  master  theory  and  quite  another 
to  translate  it  into  a concrete  classroom 
approach.  While  I don’t  propose  that  the 
complex  ideas  of,  say,  Pierre  Bourdieu  can 
be  condensed  into  Rodney  Dangerfield 
punch  lines  or  Ben  Wicks  cartoons,  an 
attempt  should  be  made  at  least  to  make 
them  comprehensible,  if  not  palatable,  for 
classroom  teachers,  or  else  we  must  accept 
the  fact  that  the  new  social  order  is  going 
to  be  run  by  an  intellectual  elite.  Though 
there  may  stiU  be  teachers  who  consider 
the  reading  of  the  National  Enquirer  or 
People  an  intellectual  challenge,  just  as 
there  are  those  in  our  profession  who 
consider  polyester  sports  jackets,  white 
belts,  and  checkered  pants  elegant  sartorial 
garb,  most  teachers  today  are  more 
up-to-date  and  intelligent  than  ever  before. 
The  problem  is  that  most  of  them  don’t 
have  time  to  decipher  Paul  Willis’s  analysis 
of  working-class  cultural  forms  in  Learning 
To  Labour  in  between  writing  lesson  plans 
and  coaching  the  girls’  floor  hockey  team. 

The  immediate  attraction  of  Kozol’s 
latest  text  is  that  it  avoids  both  theoretical 
labyrinths  and  the  often  simplistic  re- 
visionist rhetoric  of  the  sixties.  On  Being  A 
Teacher  should  be  regarded  as  one  of 


Kozol’s  most  important  books  precisely 
because  of  its  emphasis  on  concrete 
direction  for  alternative  classroom 
strategies.  Absent  from  its  pages  are  many 
of  the  complex  terms  of  the  radical  left. 
There  are  no  ‘ideological  state  apparatuses’ 
or  ‘counter  hegemonic  forces.’  The  book 
is  written  in  a fluid  and  simple  style,  yet 
the  prose  is  muscular  and  hard-hitting. 

The  issues  Kozol  addresses  are  no  less 
urgent  today  than  they  were  a decade  ago. 
The  poor  continue  to  be  exploited  by  the 
rich,  and  the  educational  system  still 
serves  the  interests  of  those  with  money 
and  power.  Unfortunately,  some  of 
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Kozol’s  intellectually  effete  critics  still 
dismiss  his  work  as  1960s’  barricade 
brinkmanship.  In  Kozol’s  words: 

Sometimes  when  I write  or  speak  on  a 
subject  that  troubles  me  and  for  which  I 
am  hoping  to  suggest  a possible  solution, 
somebody  will  observe  in  a critical  review 
or  essay:  ‘it’s  amazing.  He  really  sounds 
as  if  he  thinks  we  are  still  living  in  1965.  ’ 

I do  not  think  that  we  are  still  living  in 
1965, 

I think  that  we  are  living  in  the  1980s. 

I refuse  to  accept  the  myth  that 
somebody  in  a skyscraper  penthouse  in 
New  York  City,  or  a newspaper  office 
anywhere  else  in  the  United  States,  can 
abrogate  the  power  to  designate  approp- 
riate hours  or  decades  for  the  moral  or 
amoral  purposes  which  they  believe  to  be 
acceptable.  . . . 

We  write,  protest,  struggle  and  make 
changes  whenever  we  are  moved,  compel- 
led or  feel  the  personal  energy  to  do  so. 
Many  teachers  feel  as  I do  on  this  subject 
and  they  do  not  intend  to  allow  their 
actions  to  be  orchestrated  by  those  people 


who  sell  tennis  gear,  nostalgic  movies, 
jogging  shoes  — or  justice. 

I agree  wholeheartedly  with  Kozol  when 
he  says  that  what  we  still  need  today  is: 

A generation  of  hard-working,  ethically 
motivated  and  effective  rebels:  people  who 
do  not  choose  to  leave  the  skills  of 
numbers  and  of  scientific  competence  to 
the  engineers  of  Westinghouse  and  I.B.M., 
who  do  not  choose  to  leave  the  compe- 
tence of  words  and  word  persuasion  to  the 
managers,  scriptwriters  and  producers  of 
the  major  television  networks. 

On  Being  A Teacher  is  divided  into  two 
sections  each  with  a number  of  lucid  and 
provocative  short  chapters.  The  first 
section  deals  with  specific  teacher 
strategies  for  change.  The  second  section  is 
devoted  to  organizing  parents  and  teachers 
for  collective  strength.  The  following 
chapters  particularly  attracted  my  in- 
terest: 

Disobedience  Instruction  questions  the 
infallibility  of  the  teacher  and  emphasizes 
ways  in  which  students  and  teachers  can 
disagree  on  significant  political  and  moral 
issues  while  still  retaining  respect  for  one 
another.  It  calls  for  teachers  to  return  to 
students  the  license  to  say  no. 

The  Hero  In  Jail:  ‘The  Truth  Shall  Make 
You  Free’  is  a poignant  chapter  that 
reveals,  among  other  things,  the  racist 
views  of  Abe  Lincoln  and  describes  how 
Martin  Luther  King  and  Henry  David 
Thoreau  are  traditionally  represented  in 
school  texts  in  such  a way  that  students 
will  not  be  made  aware  of  the  extent  of 
their  original  political  radicalism. 

Women  in  History  but  not  in  Public 
Schools  informs  the  reader  how,  for 
generations,  ‘women  have  been  treated 
with  contempt,  or  else  relegated  wholly  to 
oblivion  within  public  schools.’  Kozol 
discusses  the  contribution  of  the  late 
Dorothy  Day,  co-founder  of  the  Catholic 
Worker  Movement  in  the  thirties.  Day  and 
her  supporters  were  to  play  an  important 
role  in  the  civil  rights  movement  and  in 
protesting  the  Vietnam  War  and  the 
nuclear  arms  race. 

It  Is  Evil  to  Tell  Lies  to  Children 
discusses  the  hypocrisy  of  the  American 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  and  the  refusal  of 
many  teachers  to  participate  in  such  an 
imperialistic  rite  of  patriotic  dogmatism. 

My  guess  is  that  Ronald  Reagan,  if  he 
could  read  and  comprehend  this  section, 
would  break  out  in  angry  boils. 

The  following  passage  from  Indoctrination 
V5.  the  Free  Market  of  Ideas  underlines  the 
major  theme  of  the  book: 

We’ve  never  been  permitted  to  teach  and 
learn  within  a free  and  competitive  market 
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of  ideas.  It  is  within  the  power  of  most 
teachers  to  create  that  kind  of  market;  but, 
in  order  to  do  so,  we  will  be  obliged  to  go 
at  least  ten  thousand  light  years  past  the 
false  and  fragile  options  of  the  so-called 
‘open-classroom,  ’ ‘open  corridor’  or  ‘open 
school.  ’ 

In  order  to  create  a genuine  free  market, 
we  have  to  find  the  courage  to  bring 
radical  options  into  the  consciousness  of 
children  — options  which  our  supervisors, 
principals  and  school  boards  seldom  have 
even  dreamed  about  in  years  gone  by  and 
cannot  be  expected  to  approve.  . . . 

In  most  of  the  so-called  open  schools  that 
flourished  in  the  early  1970s,  many  of 
which  still  carry  on  today,  children  have 
their  choice  between  a lot  of  non-political 
and  harmless  options:  gerbil  cages,  bat- 
teries and  bulbs,  balance  scales  and  other 
gadget-oriented  learning  tools.  . . . They 
‘freely  choose’  between  the  latest  ‘issue 


booklets,  ’ published  by  a branch  of  Xerox 
Corporation,  little  plug-in-film-and-listen- 
ing  centres  shipped  to  the  school  by  I.B.M. 
or  programmed  reading  kits  produced  by 
S.R.A.  (a  corporate  affiliate  of  I.B.M. ), 
and  then,  for  conflict,  search  through 
photo  booklets  produced  by  Time  Incorpo- 
rate or  else  by  Little,  Brown  (a  publishing 
company  wholly  owned  by  Time).  For  , 
radical  contrast,  they  can  get  the  latest 
news  out  of  My  Weekly  Reader  ( also 
owned  by  Xerox). 

While  Kozol  specifically  discusses  the 
American  classroom,  he  might  just  as  well 
be  talking  about  a classroom  in  the 
inner-city  of  Toronto,  the  educational 
netherworld  of  North  York’s  industrial 
suburbs,  a modem  high  school  in  Ottawa, 
or  a country  school  near  Wasaga  Beach. 

On  Being  a Teacher  concludes  with 
chapters  on  broadening  the  loyalty  be- 
tween teachers  and  the  class  and  how  to 


Puppetry  In  Early 
Childhood  Education 


Tamara  Hunt  and  Nancy  Renfro.  Nancy 
Renfro  Studios,  Austin,  Texas,  1982.  Price 
$US  12.95,  260  pp. 

This  Hunt  and  Renfro  publication  could  be 
subtitled,  ‘Everything  you  ever  wanted  to 
know  about  puppetry  and  then  some!’  The 
book  is  packed  with  information  regarding 
the  making,  using,  and  storing  of  puppets 
and  the  educational  objectives  served  by 
various  forms  of  puppetry.  Puppet  Playing, 


Puppetelling,  Puppetizing,  Puppeteaching 
and  Puppetalking  are  discussed  in  detail. 
Although  this  labelling  suggests  a preten- 
sion or  ‘cuteness’  that  some  readers  may 
find  annoying,  each  category  of  puppetry  is 
revealed  as  having  particular  features 
which  serve  particular  purposes.  The 
detailed  attention  to  these  different  forms 
of  puppetry  should  help  teachers  appre- 
ciate the  variety  of  ways  in  which  puppets 
can  be  used  to  support  and  enrich  the 
classroom  program.  Parents  as  well  as 
teachers  of  young  children  are  likely  to  find 
the  discussions  of  Puppeteaching  and 
Puppetalking  particularly  informative  and 
interesting. 

For  the  teacher  (or  parent)  interested  in 
introducing  children  to  puppets  or  in 
extending  experiences  with  puppetry,  the 
text  contains  a wealth  of  practical  sugges- 
tions. These  range  from  how  to  affect 
desired  puppet  voices  and  mannerisms  to 
how  to  design  and  produce  special  effects 
in  various  activities.  The  book  also 
identifies  many  reference  sources  (i.e., 
books /materials)  related  to  a variety  of 
themes  (e.g.,  animals,  feelings),  around 
which  activities  with  puppets  can  be 
developed.  A section  focussing  on  Puppet- 
making for  teachers  is  also  included  in  the 
text. 

Although  the  novice  to  the  world  of 
puppetry  is  likely  to  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  amount  of  information  and  detail,  the 


mobilize  media  support  for  important 
school  issues.  Many  of  us  could  have  used 
Kozol’ s book  for  instruction  and  inspira- 
tion while  preparing  for  the  1979  march  on 
the  North  York  Board  and  for  building 
programs  of  cultural  literacy  in  our 
classrooms. 

On  Being  A Teacher  will  provide 
Canadian  teachers  with  a provocative 
conceptual  pick  for  chipping  away  at  the 
ideological  bedrock  that  fortifies  most  of 
what  goes  on  in  our  classrooms  today.  But 
the  book  is  more  than  just  a useful  tool  for 
splintering  cornerstones  of  moribund  edu- 
cational thought;  it’s  also  a very  practical 
guide  for  what  to  do  once  the  walls  come 
tumbling  down. 


Note:  On  Being  A Teacher  by  Jonathan 
Kozol,  (1981),  The  Continuum  Publishing 
Company,  New  York.  177  pages.  $17.50 
cloth. 


book  seems  to  be  written  with  the  novice 
in  mind.  It  is  replete  with  patterns  and 
directions  for  making  puppets,  stages,  and 
the  like  from  materials  usually  available  in 
classrooms  (e.g.,  envelope  puppets),  or 
easily  obtained  at  home  (e.g.,  egg  carton 
puppets).  This  kind  of  practical  input  has 
the  effect  of  taking  the  teacher  by  the  hand 
and  leading  him  or  her  through  the  steps  of 
planning  and  developing  puppetry  exper- 
iences with  children.  This  support  should 
enable  the  teachers  to  focus  their  energies 
on  the  process  dimension  of  these  exper- 
iences, As  the  authors  state,  it  is  the 
‘creative  process’  rather  than  the  ‘finished 
product’  that  is  important  in  children’s 
experiences  with  puppetry.  Again,  the  text 
offers  some  help  in  this  regard  through 
suggestions  identifying  ‘do’s  and  don’ts’  to 
be  observed  in  encouraging  and  supporting 
the  ‘creative  process.’ 

This  is  the  kind  of  book  that  belongs  in  a 
school  library  or  resource  centre  collec- 
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The  One-Room  School  in  Canada 


Jean  Cochrane,  Fitzhenry  and  Whiteside, 
Toronto,  1981.  Hardback— $19.95.  168  pp. 

In  most  rural  areas  of  our  country,  at 
least  until  the  1940s,  the  one-room 
school  provided  the  elementary,  and 
usually  the  only,  education  of  gener- 
ations of  Canadians.  For  the  millions 
who  at  some  time  in  their  lives  atten- 
ded or  taught  in  one  of  these  isolated 
schools,  Cochrane’s  affectionate  survey 
gives  a detailed,  thorough,  and  nostalgic 
look  back  to  an  age  and  an  institution 
that  have  all  but  vanished. 

For  anyone  who  has  shared  the 
virtues  of  the  small  school  (the  teacher’s 
concern  for  each  individual,  the  feeling 
of  community,  the  lifelong  friendships 
engendered,  the  fun,  the  games,  and  the 


tion.  The  librarian  or  resource  teacher 
familiar  with  the  text’s  content  could 
introduce  the  material  to  kindergarten  and 
primary  teachers  and  help  them  select  the 
activities  for  their  purpose  at  the  appro- 
priate time.  Given  the  many  demands  on 
classroom  teacher  time  and  energy,  this 
kind  of  assistance/support  would  be  likely 
to  ensure  the  most  and  best  use  of  the 
material.  As  part  of  the  library  or  resource 
centre  collection,  the  text  would  be 
available  also  to  other  staff  (e.g.,  speech 
therapists,  consultants)  who  should  find  it  a 
valuable  resource.  The  authors  of  Puppetry 
In  Early  Childhood  Education  have  pro- 
duced a highly  informative  book  which 
teachers  experienced,  or  inexperienced,  in 
puppetry  should  find  instructive. 

Ellen  Regan 
(Department  of  Curriculum,  OISE) 


Puppetry  In  Early 
Childhood  Education 


by  Tamara  Hunt  and:  Nancy  Rmjm 


special  events)  or  suffered  its  short- 
comings (cold  mornings,  the  lack  of 
library  books,  the  narrow  curriculum, 
and  the  procession  of  inexperienced 
teachers),  this  book  evokes  a thousand 
memories  of  the  day-to-day  events  and 
conditions.  The  smell  of  dried  ink,  chalk 
dust,  wood  smoke  and  wet  mittens,  the 
sound  of  the  crackling  fire,  the  drone  of 
flies,  the  hesitating  attempts  of  young- 
sters reading  aloud  in  turn,  the  gold  stars 
that  rewarded  each  day’s  achievements, 
the  spelling  matches,  the  oral  arithmetic 
drills,  the  games  at  recess  and  noon  hour. 


the  routine  of  the  packed  lunch  supple- 
mented by  hot  cocoa,  the  thrill  of  the 
school  fair  and  the  Christmas  concert 
— all  come  rushing  back  from  this  treas- 
ury of  memories.  Even  for  those  less  for- 
tunate, the  book  becomes  living  history, 
rich  with  photographs,  letters,  newspaper 
clippings,  official  documents,  pages  from 


Index  to  Ontario  Education  Research, 
two  volumes,  has  been  published  by 
ONTERIS  (the  Ontario  Education  Re- 
sources Information  System),  in  the  Infor- 
mation Centre,  Research  Branch,  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Education. 

Each  set  costs  $15.00  (Can.)  and  may  be 
ordered  from:  Publications  Centre, 

5th  Eloor,  880  Bay  Street,  Toronto, 
Ontario,  Canada  M7A  1N8  (make  cheques 
payable  to  the  Treasurer  of  Ontario.) 

Sets  may  also  be  ordered  from: 

The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education,  Publication  Sales, 

252  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto,  Ontario, 
Canada  M5S  1V6  (make  cheques  pay- 
able to  OISE.) 

The  Total  Hockey  Player  — Brawn  is 
Not  Enough 

In  Orbit  54  (October  1980),  we  published 
an  article  by  Doug  Thom  and  Donald  Ward 
entitled  ‘Saving  Canadian  Hockey  — Edu- 


readers  and  textbooks,  selections  from 
diaries,  and  architect’s  drawings,  each  in- 
serted to  illustrate,  reflect,  or  enrich  the 
accompanying  theme. 

But  the  book  is  more  than  nostalgia. 
Well  organized  and  interestingly  written, 
it  systematically  analyzes  and  describes 
typical  comments  of  its  subject,  with 
sections  on  the  primitive  beginnings  of 
rural  education,  the  development  of 
architectural  plans  (including  school 
buildings  available  by  mail  order),  the 
organization  of  the  school  day,  the  cen- 
tral function  of  the  reader  and  other 
textbooks,  the  Christmas  concert,  the 
school  yard,  the  role  of  the  trustee,  and 
the  status  of  the  teacher.  Finally,  the 
author  catalogues  some  of  the  forces 
and  events  that  led  to  the  demise  of 
the  one-room  system. 

While  a number  of  references  are  made 
to  the  importance  of  the  rural  school  in 
its  community,  one  might  have  antici- 
pated a more  deliberate  and  focussed 
discussion  of  this  aspect,  particularly  in 
this  decade  when  the  closing  of  small 
schools  is  a prime  political  and  social 
issue  in  educational  circles.  Coupled  with 
a more  analytical  treatment  of  the  vir- 
tues and  shortcomings  of  the  one-room 
school,  such  a discussion  could  be  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  current  deliber- 
ations on  the  topic.  For  many  readers, 
however,  such  a deliberate  analysis  may 
be  unnecessary,  given  the  wealth  of  detail 
and  the  affectionate  yet  objective  treat- 
ment of  the  numerous  facets  of  an  insti- 
tution which  helped  to  shape  the  lives 
of  so  many  of  us. 

H.G.  Hedges 
(OISE  Niagara  Centre) 


cation  May  Be  the  Answer.’  We  also  men- 
tioned that  these  two  authors  were  writing 
a book  that  elaborated  the  theme  of  their 
article.  This  book  has  now  been  published 
under  the  title  The  Total  Hockey  Player 
~ Brawn  is  Not  Enough  (paperback,  123 
pages)  and  is  available  from  Detselig  Enter- 
erprises  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  G399,  Calgary,  Al- 
berta, T3A  2G3,  at  a price  of  $6.75. 


ONTARIO  ASSOCIATION  FOR  /7^ 
CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT  (/|§\) 

Thirty-First  Annual  Conference 
November  11,  12,  13,  1982 
Loews  Westbury  Hotel,  475  Yonge  Street, 
Toronto. 

THEME:  CURRICULUM:  THE  STATION- 
ARY, MOVING  TARGET 
Registration  forms:  OACD,  c/o  Edgewood 
Jr.  P.S.,  230  Birkdale  Road,  Room  29, 
Scarborough,  Ont.  MIP  3S4 
Telephone:  (416)  755-8212 
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St.  Basil’s  Catholic  School,  White  Riyer,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Michipicoten  District 
RCSS  Board,  has  an  enrolment  of  185  students 
and  a staff  of  12  teachers.  White  River,  a small 
community  located  on  Highway  17  halfway  be- 
tween Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Thunder  Bay,  origi- 
nated as  a C.P.  railway  town.  It  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  registering  the  coldest  temperature  in 
Canada  - on  January  18,  1982,  the  mercury 
dipped  to  a low  of  -60°C! 

St.  Basil’s  School  was  built  in  1960;  origi- 
nally, it  had  four  classrooms,  an  office,  and 
health  room.  In  1966,  following  the  arrival  of 
students  from  the  PIC  Mobert  Indian  Reserve 
twenty  miles  west  of  White  River,  it  became 
necessary  to  add  two  more  classrooms  and  a 
general  purpose  room.  These  students  returned 
to  the  Reserve  School  in  1980;  but  in  that  same 
year,  Abitibi  Lumber  built  a mill  at  White  River, 
and  the  influx  of  population  necessitated  further 
enlargement  of  the  school,  with  the  addition  of 
a gym,  stage,  K.P.  room,  two  more  classrooms, 
and  a library  resource  centre. 

Among  newcomers  to  the  area  were  wood- 
cutters of  French  background,  thus  making  it 
necessary  to  provide  education  to  students  with 
French  as  their  first  language.  Furthermore, 
fifteen  students  of  native  ancestry  are  provided 
with  an  opportunity  to  learn  Ojibwe  as  a second 
language.  And  another  unusual  feature  of  the 
school  is  that  it  serves  students  of  all  reUgious 
denominations  - a situation  that  occurred  when 
the  Public  School  closed  its  doors  due  to  low 
enrolment  in  1970.  At  present,  the  Michipicoten 
Board  of  Education  District  buys  education  for 
approximately  55  students  from  the  Michi- 
picoten District  RCSS  Board.  Consequently, 
one  can  witness  a multiple  blend  of  ethnic  and 
religious  backgrounds  at  St.  Basil’s. 

Students  and  staff  at  the  school  are  fully 
involved  in  such  extra-curricular  activities  as 
floor  hockey,  basketball,  choir,  and  drama.  The 
house  league  is  quite  active,  and  one  major  com- 
petition of  the  four  houses  this  year  will  be  the 
ice  sculpturing  contest  - to  be  held  as  part  of  the 
Community’s  Winter  Carnival.  And  in  addition  to 
house  league  activities,  school  teams  and  cheer- 
leaders travel  east  to  Wawa  to  compete  in  various 
sports  tournaments. 

In  the  local  community,  the  school  is  fortu- 
nate to  have  numerous  interested  volunteers  who 
assist  in  running  the  library,  the  primary  reading 
program,  and  the  kindergarten.  Another  core 
group  of  parents  meets  regularly  to  plan  worth- 


while projects  and  to  raise  money  for  them. 
Community  use  of  the  school  is  effective,  and 
groups  such  as  Karate,  Ladies  VoUeyball,  Mixed 
Badminton,  A. A.,  and  Churchgoers  enjoy  the 
facilities  regularly. 

This  spring  St.  Basil’s  produced  the  musical 


‘OUver’,  and  the  talents  of  students,  teachers, 
our  spiritual  director,  and  parents  were  utilized. 
All  in  all,  when  you  enter  St.  Basil’s  in  White 
River,  we  would  like  to  think  you  can; 
'Consider  Yourself  at  Home 
Consider  Yourself  One  of  the  Family.’ 


Profile  of  a School 

St.  Basil’s,  White  River 


Second  Class  Mail  Registration  Number  451 1 
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